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RGD MODEL 


This new R.G.D. Tetevision 
receiver emplova a 12° flat-ended 
tube and 10° speaker. Combining fi | 
the traditional R.G.D. qualities of 


technical excellence and a beau- | ‘For Men 


tiful cabinet, this model is now 


available at £109 11s. Id. inclu 
ding purchase tax 


Your local R.G.D. retailer 
will be pleased to arrange « it | ga 
demonstration : 4 


Masculines™ combine 
character with 
RGD distinctive appearance. 
j / 4 See the new lines in 
style of the upper 
and the robust nature 
RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED of the leathers. 
BRIDGNORTH SHROPSHIRE These chess will give 
tong. comfortable 
| wear, with ample 
protection in wintry 


How photography helps 
WESTMINSTER BANK LTD [| 67/-No Tax 


MANY STYLES af 
AVAILABLE AT 
‘Goop SHOE SHOPS. 
MADE IN 
NORTHAMPTON 


Senuine woo!l-on- 
When a cheque is paid into the West- on their way to the Clearing House Seeskin lining assures 
minster Bank, there 1s only one chance When a question does arise, perhaps eeera! healthy 
in @ 1,000 that it will need to be inves- due to the loss of a cheque in transit, : 4 
tigated at a later date. Yet the Bank the item can be viewed on a screen, or a bessihiae 
makes copy on Kodak microfilm of facsimile photograph of the original can 
every cheque passing through 50 of be obtained in a few hours. That's just 
their largest Offices. This reduces one way that ‘ Kodak’ materials and 
clerical records and speeds the cheques * Recordak ' equipment help the Bank 


“meyer ODAK 


KODAK LTO KODAK HOUSE DEPT P S85 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 
‘Kodak’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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In good Hotels they're saying .. . 


Parsons | 


chain 


trick? 


* Fakir or no Fakir we 
can do our party piece at any 
time. We take a length of 
Parsons ‘HIGH TEST’ Chain, 
subject it to a destruction test 
and, lo and behold, it elongates 
before breaking to a point 
at which the links bind on each 
other. An exclusive Parsons 
product, 50% stronger and 
20% lighter than the same 
nominal size of wrought 
iron chain. 


Parsons Chains 


Piarinum 


ee the Spaniards conquered South America, they 
found the Indians making white gold. This was an alloy 
produced by mixing gold with grains of a grey untarnishable 
metal, now known as platinum, a name given to it by the 
Spaniards from its resemblance to silver (plata). Platinum 
is gaining ground as a favourite metal for jewellery because, 
like gold, it retains its lustre and does not rust or corrode. 
This resistance to atmospheric and chemical attack, com- 
bined with its high melting point and ability to promote 
chemical reactions, have made it a metal extremely valuable 
to modern industry. Alone or alloyed with other metals, 
platinum provides electrical contacts and scientific apparatus. 
Finally, it is so stable that it is chosen for making the 
standard weights and measures kept by the Board of Trade 
in London. 
Platinum is especially important to the chemical industry, 
not only in laboratory apparatus, but as a “ catalyst ” — 
that is, a substance which assists a chemical process without 
itself being altered. L.C.1. uses platinum in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, one of the most important chemical raw 
materials in the world, and in converting 
ammonia into the nitric acid which is 
used to manufacture fertilizers, explosives 
and many other substances. 
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GOOD WINE 
has a place at 
your table 


Good wine and generous hospitality go hand in hand, and 
to know how to choose, serve and use good wines is an 
important part of all good housekeeping. It is here that 
Emu Australian Wines are contributing so much to the art 
of good living. Grown, blended and matured by traditional 


methods, there is an Emu Wine to suit all social occasions 


and please all palates Ask your wine merchant ' 


Ade 8 The new Emu booklet is 
entirely different from 
earlier editions — an even 
more helpful and beautifully 

Austrolion Wire illustrated guide to choosing 
IN WIND OR RAIN WEAR A Merchents © His and erving wine. Send a 
j Majesty The King Postcard today to: The 
Emu Wine Company Ltd., 


eltinvain 


EMU AUSTRALIAN WINES 


Cy 


WEATHERCOAT 


033 RICH RUBY 444 RICH WHITE 999 RICH TAWNY EMU VINTAGE TAWNY 
Available from the bea Men's Shops EMU BURGUNDY SIR JOHN'S SHERRY SACK CELLARER'S SPECIAL BROWN SHERRY 

SHERRY VERY Day ST. GEORGE VERMOUTH (SWEET OR DatY) EMU SAUTERNES 
Made by JOHN MARES LTD., BASINGSTOKE EMU ¢** BRANDY WINSLOE LIQUEUR WINF 


I know, I know . . . it’s been worrying me too. 

Bad for one’s pride and not so good for health either, all 
that unsupported slackness. Muscles go soft, tummy suffers 
.. « Well, at my time of life a bit of help is called for, 
don’t you think ? A LINIA BELT, you say ? You couldn't 


be righter ! I've come to the same conclusion myself. 


IGNORANCE IS BLISS? 
Ane vou blissfully ignorant of the condition of the 
electrical insulation at your works? Insulation progressively 
deterwrates: breakdowns can be sudden and costly. Make 


regular tests with a Megger Insulation Tester Send for 
instructronal pocket book, Publicatron PH. 200 


EVERSHED AND VIGNOLES LTD 
“CTON LANE, CHISWICK. LONDON, W.¢ 


FREE BOOKLET OF LINLA METHOD FROM DEPT. Las 
Sold ouly by J. Roussel Lad, 
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It took 
157 years 


Behind the design and construction 
by Newton Chambers’ of ladles to 
hold 100 tons and more of molten 
steel lies a skill which has 


accumulated over 167 years. Ex- 


perience has been passed down 


generation by generation within 
the stable Thorncliffe community, 
which accounts in large measure 
for the unremitting quality found 


in everything Newton Chambers 
produce, 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED OF THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


IRONFOUNDERS ENGINEERS 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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The possession of a Wolseley “ Six Eighty ” is as eloquent of standing 
as the shield before a pavilion at The Cloth of Gold. For one can feel a 
pardonable pride on stepping into this handsome car whose comfort 
is instanced by innumerable luxury features —a faithful attendant of 


unfailing reliability. 


“Four Fifty’: £550 “Six Eighty": {600 
Lt$4.10.7 plus {167.8.4. 
urchase Tax Purchase Tax. 


WOoOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. Ne 


Overseer Vaports Led., Oxford aad Piccadilly, Londen, W.1 Landen Showroom:  Castace Watkins Led, ta, Berkeley Street, 


. Don't pull your socks up! 


TAREE CASTLES” BROADWAY SUSPENDERS 


SPHERE SUSPENDERS, BRACES, BELTS ANDO GARTERS 
20 for 3/10 STAND PRE-EMINENT 


Pade by WO. WILLE, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & iretand), Led. rrmec 
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What are they talking about ? 


No, they're not talking about a “ Bag”. The topic is 
Burrough's Gin. People of discernment, who prefer gin 
drinks, always ask for Burrough’s because it is — 
distilled. This is the extra refinement that om 
Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 


SEEFEATER 


iT 18 TRIPLE DISTILLED! 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 75, DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD, 


In the rapid world of today 


it is useful to remember 
that at Austin Reeds we can 
provide you with a perfectly 
fitting suit in half an hour. 
There is a very wide choice 
of style, cloth and pattern, 
and cach suit is tailored 


with the minitest care— 


== 


Burglars make sure 
... that a house is worth their attention before they risk enter- 
ing. You can make sure of protecting your jewellery and important | 


papers if you keep them in a Lloyds Bank Private Safe Deposit. | tp 4 the 
Call or write for a leaflet describing this service which is not | 


restricted to customers of the Bank. 


tailored at leisure for men 


in a hurry. A good suit 
costs about £20 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED | 
Private Safe Deposits 


185 Baker St., N.W.1. | 91 Newington Causeway, S.E.1. it 


14 Berkeley Square, W.1. | 40 Victoria St., S.W.1. 
27-28 Whitechapel High St., E.1. 


Also at Bournemouth, Brighton, Bristol, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leicester, AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET, LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Liverpool, Newcastle upon Tyne, North Norwich, N. gham and Torquay. 
res? LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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IN THE PICTURE 


N the older clubs of London, tradition , that it comes to him on the very same 
prints the pattern of life and the honoured | Georgian salver. He sits in the very same 

past is present. chair. He believes it the business of clubs, 
A man likes to know that his White Horse |_ friends and drinks 

Whisky is identical in bouquet and flavour to be what they 

with the White Horse Whisky his father | always were. White 

drank, and before that his grandfather and | Horse believes so, 

great grandfather. He likes the mere thought too. 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 33/4, }-Bottles 17/5, j-Bottles 9/1, Miniature Bottles 3/6 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


ORY FLY SHERRY is the best appetizer and is a gracious 
welcome to your guests. From your Wine Merchant or : 
Findlater Mackie Todd & Co. Ltd. 

Wine and Spirit Merchants to HM. The King - Wigmore Street, Wd 


Only the best leaf is selected for 
Emsassy CiGars and with nearly 
70 years’ experience behind us we 
confidently recommend them as 
top-grade cigars with a mild 
Havana flavour. 


Branch The Company (af Great Britain & Lad. 


all seating throughout 
the chamber, galleries 
and lobbies 


and every other article of 


upholstered furniture 
throughout 
the new building 
are equipped with 


DUNLOPILLO 


Jhe Original Latex Foam Cushioning 


Architect for the Ministry of Works, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., ALA. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
The co-operation of the contractors responsible for the seating is 
grotetu ly acknowledges by Dunlop Rubber Co. Led. 
Green & Vardy Led., London Maple & Co. Londen 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Led. (Duntepille Division), Walton, Liverpool, 9 


Lenden: 19/10 New Bond W 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 


8800/0804 


HOUSE OF COMMONS | 
le | 
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AS 
The Speaker’s Chair, 
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EPICUREAN 
AIR RESTAURANT ? 
Best champagne luncheon 
between London and Paris. 


No extra chorge 


Christmas Day bot for many «@ | in quality bot encouragingly modest 
day to come, choowe gift of | inprice particularly in our displays 
Mappie Quality of Mappin Plate and Fancy Goods. 


in oor wellknown ranges of | If you cannot wisit ws, we will gladly 


Ts give pleasure not only on | vuggestvons for gifts a0 notable 


Jewellers. Gold, Watches, Clocks, 

Sterling Silver and Fine Leather, send on request a little book of Gift 
there is arnple scope for muntticence ; Ideas from whose pages you may 
bot vou will ake find many | order with confidence 


AIR FRANCE 
WEBB The 4-Engine Service 


All Travel Agents or 524 Haymarket, London (WHltehall 0971/8) 


#10 OF JANEIRO 


... practically part of the scenery 


Drambuie brings the richness of the 
past to the appreciative palate. Since 
the daye of Prince Charles Edward 
Stewart, when the seeret of this exquisite 
liqueur was first brought to Scotland, it 
has become a favourite threagheout the werld 
with persons of discrimination. 


GRENFELL 


SKI JACKETS 


Drambuie 


Haythornthwaite & Sons, Limited., Lodge Mill, Burnley, Lancs. | The Drambuie Ligeewr Co, Lid, 12 York Place, Edinburgh. 
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Shock resistant 


THE AMBASSADOR OF 


QUALITY 


netic 


Wherever world events are re- 
corded, Omega timing instru 
ments are there to make history 
accurate; at three successive 
Olympic Games Omega have 
been the official choiwe for split 
second time-keeping. The smal! 
events of a human life-time are 
just as important trains to 
catch, friends to meet — an 
Omega Automatic is the watch 
to keep you right on time. It 
winds itself with the motion of 
the wrist, and has a 36-hour 
reserve of winding power. A 
watch like this is an unfailing 
joy to possess 


EGA 


The thinnest seif-winding watch yet devised 


The Omega Watch Co. (England) Ltd. (Dept C.2), 
26/30 Helbern Vieduct, E.C.1 
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Seer 
ESCAPE TO THE PAST 


Birds of a Feather 


ne day, at Avignon in 
France, towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, a 
magnificent dinner was set 
before the President of the 
Tribunal. The entrées were 
delicious The entremets 
were delightful. Each course 
was accompanied by a wine in 
perfect harmony, and the 
service was beyond reproach. 
The president, who was a 
fine judge of both law and 
good cheer, was well satisfied, 
and, several hours later, was 
still contemplating the merit 
of his repast. “ By my faith” 
said complacently to an 
auditor of his acquaintance, 
“we have just had a superb 
turkey it was excellent; 
stuffed to the beak with 
truffles, tender as a chicken, 
aromatic as a thrush. By my 
faith, we left nothing but the 
bones.” 
“ And how many of you were 


CIGARETTES 


there ? " enquired his curious 

friend. 

“Only two” answered the 

gourmet. 

“ Only two?” 

“ Precisely so” said the 

lawyer, “only two. There 

he myself and there was the 


‘Teday, little remains of that 
age of bland indulgence. We 
can still thrill to the colourful 
opulence of a Kashmir rug or 
the sombre grandeur of Tann- 
hiuser. But what further 
have we ? 

A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfecton Cigarettes. Made 
by Player's according to the 
finest traditions of that world- 
famous House, blended by 
the world’s finest craftsmen, 
they are packed in boxes of 
gs0 and 100. In an imperfect 
world, Perfectos Cigarettes 
are just about perfect. 


Og» 


"TOOTAL 


Guaranteed ! 


TOOTAL TIES ARE WASHABLE AND MARKED 


TEBILIZED FOR TESTED CREASE-RESISTANCE 
TOOT LL and’ TERILIZED’ are registered Trace Marks 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd., 56 Oxford Street. Manchester 1 
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| The Vacuum Way 


vacutm 


IN INDUSTRY 


A good chap to have 
about the place... 


He is a familiar and reassuring figure about the works. 
You may see him drawing off samples of oil for testing in 
the Vacuum laboratories, or discussing one of the 
laboratory's reports. He may be checking maintenance 
records of the machinery, studying the lubrication layout 
of the plant — or, perhaps, making a complete plant 
lubrication survey. He represents the finest and most 
comprehensive lubrication service in the world —he is the 
Vacuum Service Engineer 


Vacuum's Gargoyle industrial oils and process products 
are helping to keep the wheels of industry turning 
amoothly in works all over the country. But Vacuum is 
far more than a supplier of top-class lubricants. It is a 
complete lubrication service, with skilled Vacuum lubri- 
cation specialists working in close and constant touch with 
plant operating statts 


This is only one aspect of the Vacuum Lubrication 
Service, There is, for instance, a Vacuum specialist on 
marine lubrication at every major pert in the world. On 
the farm, tractors and all kinds of farm machinery respond 
the better for Vacuum care and supervision. This same 
Vacuum Service helps to keep fleet« of lorries and buses 
on the move, coaxes peak performance from monster 
railway engines, and ensures that your car or motor cycle 
is never far from supplies of Mobiloil and the other 


Vacuum lubricants it needs 


A complete lubrication service for everything mechanical — 


THAT’S THE | 
VACUUM WAY vacum | 


COMPANY LIMITED LONDON, 8.W 


HELP! 


for Movie Makers 


Here's real “movie” help . . . an exposure meter specially 

for users of ciné cameras. It embodies the same jewelled movement 
~—the same automatic scale change-—as the famous Weston 
“Master” “Universal” p/us special 
features for those who want a 
meter for ciné use only. Just 
pre-set for film speed, frames per 
second and type of camera, then 
from the clearly marked dial can 
be read off the correct f stop for 
any subject Ask 
your photographic dealer to show 
the Weston ‘Master’ Ciné from graphic dealers 


Exposure Meter. Price in UK. Cine. P.T)£9 19.04 


the WE ST cine exposure merer 


—for instantaneous during “takes” 


SANGAMNO WESTON LIMITED ENFIELD MIDDLESEX 
Tel: Enfield (6 & 1242 (4 lines) Grams: Sanwes, Enfield 
Branches —Glasgow, b Ne Tyne, Leeds, Wolverhampton, Bristv:, 


Dealing with 
high pressures 


reminds me of 


ERMETO 


self-sealing 
Safety Couplings 
for Gas, Oil & Water Pipe line 


Of course if high pressures-—up to 20,000 p.s.i.—are your problem 


you will use Ermeto pipe couplings. In amy case the saving they 


achieve in labour cost is really quite considerable. Ermete couplings are 
available im straight or multiple form 


for steel, copper, brass and aluminium 


tubes. We shall be glad to send on request 
further information together with details 


of Ermeto high-pressure valves, ete. 


Punch, November 1930 
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It you're thinking of giving your friends cigars 
this (Christmas, take a tip my boy from a confirmed 
cigur smoker. The Punch Hovana experts are now 
supervising the making of Macanudo Cigars in Jamaica.” 
“Really? The result should be most interesting.” 
“It’s more than that. It's a triumph ! Here, try one -- 


a Macanudo. I'll be giving quite a few boxes this season.” 


MACANUDO 


The JAMAICA CIGAR 
made under 
the 
supervision 
of 
Punch Havana 
experts 


Warm and genial, 

friendly and kind, a 

drink to linger over | 
all occasions | 


of hospitality. | 


tailoring 


Too often a tailor makes not the suit you want, 
but the suit he thinks you ought to want, We, on 
the other hand, believe that a bespoke suit should 
embody the express wishes of the customer. 
Perhaps you would like to talk ever your ideas on 
the cut of a lapel or extra pocket with our cutters, 
and at the same time see our ready-to-wear 
clothes: there's a selection at prices which will 
not be lower for a long time 
SHOES— 

They say that ‘quality pays in the long run.’ 
Where shoes are concerned, it pays in a very short 
run; the shoes specially made for us (from £3 
upwards) prove the point. But to ensure a really 
long, comfortable and generally satisfactory run, 
you should allow us to make your shoes—and shoe 
trees—for you. By the way, our heavy but good- 
looking waterproof walking shoes with double 
uppers might be very useful for winter week-ends 


—AND SHIRTS 
We claim, with some pride, that Army & Navy 
shirts are old-fashioned. We do not practise those 
little economies which cause your shirt-cuffs to 
slew round your wrists; nor have we learned to 
skimp cloth—our shirts are full at the back and 
generously cut round the neck-band. Yet the 
ready-to-wear shirt made in our own workrooms 
can be had from 48/9, and those made specially 


for you are just as reasonably priced 


Army 4 s Navy 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA STREKT SWi + VICTORIA 1254 


5 minutes from Victoria Station 
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Pree adiwe and information avatlable on request from 


iat 

your local BLO.AC. Appointed Agent or OAL 
Awrways Terminal, Buckingham Palace Road, Li don, 
Tels VIC Early reservation advisable 


BRITON OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
LID, SOUTH APRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 


CASTROL 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
Trade “Wen Garnw Liason Bureau, 11 Bediord Sq. 
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“Lonely Hearts” 
Convention is probably to be 
arranged shortly. The pro- 
moters feel that the last one 
may have caused a certain 
amount of confusion in the 
public mind by being held so 
near to the date of the Liberal 
Conference. 


Negotiations in the Printing 
Trade dispute have now 
reached a stage at which it is 
possible to produce a PUNCH 
approaching full-size. It is 
expected that next week's 
issue will equal, or even exceed, 
the normal quota of pages. 


Publication of the Alrman. 
ack for 1951, originally due to 
take place on November 6, 
has inevitably been delayed by 
the dispute. The new publica- 
tion date will be made known 
as soon as possible. 


U 


ce 


CHARIVARIA 


Theme and Variation 


“Major 8, W. Trafford yesterday 
advised that any pig-keeping counci! 
tenant at St, Faith's and Aylsham, 
Norfolk, be allowed to keep two 
instead of one. ‘Single pigs,’ he 
said, ‘are apt to pine.’ Permission 
given.”—“Daily Express” 


“Single Pekingese dogs are apt to 
»ine. Told this by their chairman, 
8S. W. Trafford, St. Faith's 
and Aylsham R.D.C., Norfolk, 
yesterday gave permission for 
council-house tenants to keep two 
Pekes instead of one.” 


“Daily Mail,” same day 


TRIE, 
ast 
cosTurts 


While ways and means are 
being sought to attract 
foreigners to the Festival of 
Britain, the Musicians’ Union 
suspects that it is being done 
mainly by engaging them to 
perform in it. 


a 


The skill of the handicappors in 
bringing ebout this stupendous 
finish was such that although a time 
of lL hr. 7 mins. lapsed betwoon the 
take-off of the first and last 
machines, the 61 to complete the 
course finished within six months.” 

“Sunday Express" 


Is “skill” really the word? 
427 


it is reported from Lisbon 
that a forty-nine - year-old 
former postmistress has been 
arrested on a charge of witch- 
craft. When police broke into 
her flat they found her sitting 
in front of two candies placed 
between a pair of skulls with 
daggers thrust through them. 
Even then they might have 
taken a lenient view of the case 
if she had not calmly sat there 
and finished weaving her spell 
before she looked up and asked 
them what they wanted, 


“Roast Cook and assist all. 
round; start immediately.” 
Advt. in 
“Weatern Morning News” 


Baste Boots, for example. 


a 


Even to the experienced 
driver, says an article, the 
modern car is full of mysterious 
mechanisms. All the same, he 
may still be called on to explain 
how the Swiss watches found 
their way inside. 


Vol. CCXIX No November 1950 
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SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME 


PUNCH, Newember 5 1950 


REMEMBER the Great War Lives somewhere under my And how shall I reconcile 
And the songs they sang in the heart: The backward-reckoning brain 
street With the heart that misses a beat 
Songs of an age ending He listened in the darkening nursery To hear the songs again? 
And a world dying on its feet; Where the gas-fire muttered and 
Songs of a race that claimed glowed, I was, and now I am; 


The run of the seven seas, 
Melancholy and vulgar 


To the sound of boots on metal 
And the voices singing in the At every different mement, 


And at every point between, 


And native as Cheddar cheese road A different self has been. 
And when the night wind howled Times change and we change in 
I know them as from a world And the night-light flickered in them ; 
In which I have now no part. the gloom And he who tries to go back 
But the self that heard them He heard in gusts a gramophone Is disconcerted by his dead selves 
sung Playing in the next-door room Littering the single track. 


GEORGE BRADSHAW, 


UCH has been written in recent years about 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide; too little has been 
heard about the man. Entries in most books of 
reference under his name run somewhat as follows: 
“George John Henry Bradshaw was born near 
Stockport in Lancashire and by his varied labours as a 
statesman, antiquary and scholar lent lustre not 
only to the cloistered seclusion of Gray's Inn but to 
Eton, Cambridge and the county of his birth. His 
bibliographical faculty amounted to genius and bis map 
engraving was the wonder of the civilized world. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and President of 
the Council of State, he became embroiled in a dispute 
with the Protector about the main lines of his policy, 
but, triumphantly establishing his points, compiled in 
one glorious summer not only the Polyolbion of Steam 
but the Book of Deer. He was a Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, He was an active Philanthropist. He was 
the author of one of the greatest books in the English 
language, the volame which now bears his name. He 
was buried for a short time in Westminster Abbey until 
the hand of envy disturbed his honoured bones . . .” 
A great deal of this is entirely erroneous. George 
Bradshaw, to give him his right designation, first saw 
the gloom in Manchester in 1801. Much of his early 
life was spent in designing a symbol that would dis- 
tinguish the railway line in a map from rivers, roads 
and the boundaries of shires. It was only in his 
twenty-fifth year that he hit upon the device of a partly 
black and partly white line and thus added an extra 
grace to our Ordnance Surveys. His next task was to 
deal with the departure of trains. He had noticed the 
seene of amazing disorder which usually accompanied 
a train setting out from Manchester station in the 
early years of the last century. Scarcely distinguished 
in those days from a stage coach, it was almost in- 
variably so considered. “Shall we have the cloths off 
her, Tom?" the ostlers (for they were still so called) 
would cry, receiving the response “Aye, lad, but 
there's another owd party coming down t’ road,” while 
hampers of fruit, whole hams and bottles of gin were 


& 
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being thrust into the carriages to preserve the passengers 
from starvation on their way to Liverpool. 

Hia proposal that trains should start at a fixed 
time accompanied by the use of a flag and whiatle 
instead of the crack of a whip, then usually employed, 
was assailed bitterly in the House of Commons, Still 
more unpopular was his further suggestion that trains 
should have a settled time for reaching their destination, 
which was felt to be flying in the face of providence; 
since there was no system of signals and the method of 
adjusting points was entirely unreliable. Many trains 
were lost for days; but Bradshaw was not daunted, and 
after a hard struggle insisted on the publication of an 
exact schedule for the routes between all large manu- 
facturing centres, which up to ten years ago was still 
of service on some of our principal lines. 

Gradually through the Agony column in The Times 
he collected statistics from all quarters and began to 
harmonize his material, often recovering trains that had 
been mislaid in sidings for a decade and were now 
overgrown with moss and weeds; and in the end he 
produced the romantic and fanciful, yet strong and 
passionate, compilation which bears his name. 

His declining years were spent largely in esoteric 
annotation, and it was only when he had succeeded in 
using sixty-five letters and symbols on a single page, 
including the mystic * for “try asking a porter,” that 
he felt his life work to be done. He died in Norway, 
whither he had gone to instruct the young Henrik Ibsen 
in the uses of the piston rod. Evor 


POPPY DAY 


More than three-quarters of a million ex- 
| Service men and women and their dependants 
have been helped by the British Legion’s Poppy 
Day Appeal since V. E. Day. 


Last year £848,000 was collected in England 
and Wales. Will you help to make it a million 
| pounds this year? 
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DON’T know whether you ever 

have the same experience, but 
from time to time | get a feeling that 
I shall never make my way in the 
workd, When I see those tall, well- 
fed men with good suits and pig- 
akin brief-cases strolling past the 
ticket-barrier without saying 
“Season” simply know I am 
really fitted for life in a 
petitive community 

I tried to work this trick, with 
a modification, 


even 


three Christmases 
ago, when | was carrying a small 
Christmas tree, two parcels and the 
frame of a child's “Season,” 
I said to the man at the barrier 
He stepped in my path at once 

“What say!” 

“Season,” | and went 
through a small, humiliating panto- 
mime to that it would be 
inconvenient to produce the docu 
ment 


said 


show 


“Winter service started, I see.’ 


ENVY 


* What about it ?”’ said the man. 

“Well,” L said. “I've got rather 
a lot to carry, and as my season 
tickets in my inside jacket pocket, 
where it's a bit difficult to get at, 
I wondered if 

But the other collector joined 
him, and they threw a cordon round 
me, and they didn't move until I'd 
found it. Meanwhile, scores of tall, 
well-fed men in good suits filed 
through and sat in the first-class 
compartments and had tea brought 
them immediately—a_ service I 
ordinarily have to wait for until the 
other side of Gatwick airport 

I'm feeling particularly small 
and inferior to-day, because I've 
been reading an advertisement in 
The Times by one of these men. He 
seems to be an administrator 
personnel 


and 
controller (I've often 
wondered what they were) seeking 
& SENIOR APPOINTMENT. He has had 


480 


he says, “exceptional experience in 
the rapid building up of large 
organizations.” Perhaps it is mis- 
leading when I say “seeking.” All 
he actually says is that he “will be 
interested in considering.” Doesn't 
really care one way or the other, 
you see. 

A very fine test of a man’s con- 
fidence is of course his reaction to 
his own advertisement when he sces 
it in print. My own reaction is 
usually to go pink all over and lock 
myself in the spare bedroom until 
the singing in my ears eases. When 
I advertised my dinner jacket in the 
local paper, “owner no further use, 
a snip, £5,” I underwent agonies 
when I read it. The advertisement 
department of The County Examiner 
and Clarion (a man called Ted, with 
steel spectac les) advised the enticing 
phrase “a 
would 


afterwards I 
anything to 


snip”; 


have given 
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withdraw it; it wasn’t true; left to 
myself (I had had earlier advice in 
my own home) I should have put 
“not a snip; needs re-buttonholing, 
slight moth up back,” and prob- 
ably even mentioned the small 
black throat-lozenges that sealed 
up one of the side pockets years ago 
under a dry-cleaner’s iron. It 
seemed to me, as I read the damning 
paragraph, that I could never look 
prospective purchasers in the eye; 
when they meaningly pulled out the 
loose strands of horsehair from the 
lapels and idly toyed with the split 
silk facings I should have to hang 
my head in shame. It would have 
been different if I could have said 
“Well, | told you that it had drain- 
pipe trousers and a pear-shaped 
opening to the waistcoat; that’s 
how they made them in my uncle's 
day.” Then they would have had no 
answer. (As it happened, / hadn't.) 

But this advertiser in The Times, 
i am certain, will come through the 
ordea! of publication without blench- 
ing. His only misgiving will be that 
he has perhaps understated himself, 
and that the shoal of eager 
correspondents, whose crisp, dic- 
stamped City notepaper wil! shortly 
come thudding through his letter- 
box, may be frightened when they 
actually see him; they will not have 
expected to see a man more than 
seven feet tall and with a ten-inch 
chest expansion; they will say to 
themselves “If we take this chap 
on, how are we to know the size and 
rapidity of the organization he will 
build up? He may have snapped 
up a couple of factories on his way 
to the interview, and even now, as 
he sits here, be planning to knock 
two walls out of this office and build 
an overhead railway tothe foundry.” 

My feeling is, however, that the 
advertiser need have no fear. 1 
think the interview will go off per- 
fectly satisfactorily. After all, the 
men who interview him will only be 
personnel: he'll simply control 
them, take charge of the whole 
thing. “Past experience?” he'll 
say, stretching out a foot idly to 
show that his shoelaces disappear 
into the tops of his shoes under a 
secret system known only to admin- 
istrators and personnel controllers— 
“Well, know Scambleson’s 


you 


Nickel? When I went there they 
were only eighteen personnel and 
three lathes. Now they occupy nine 
hundred thousand square feet on the 
Great West Road. Then there's 


Furbelow’s Sauce. Built them 
up from nothing to thirty-eight 
factories.” 

“T see,” the other man will say. 
“But our line is children’s toilet 
preparations. Do think 
you--—?” 

The administrator roars with 
laughter. “Good gracious me,” he 
says, “you don’t suppose it matters 
to me what the product is! Just 
give me a going concern to admin- 
ister, and some personne! to control, 


you 


a 


and let me get on with it, building 
it up, rapidly. Linoleum or potato- 
crisps, doesn't make any difference 
to me.” 

“IT see,” says the other, and 
hesitates momentarily. “And what 
about the-——.?” 

“Twelve thousand a year,” says 
the man. “And buck up; I've got 
a lot of other people to see.” 

Well, I wish him luck. He 
deserves it. But he won't need it. 
The advertisement came out a week 
ago, and I expect by now he's 
already moved into a large, cream- 
washed room at the National Steel 
Board headquarters. 

J. B. Booruroyp 


a 


THE HUSBANDMAN 


JHEN I was four or five or six 
And lived in a land of stooks and ricks 
I used to drive a reaper; 


A reaper-and-binder with horses two— 
Huge fat horses called George and Sue— 
Around and ever deeper 


Into the barley and oats and wheat, 
While the sheaves flew out all tied and neat 
And the men came out and “stitched” them. 


And there in the rows they proudly stood 
And dried in the sun, which did them good, 
Till into the carts they pitched them. 


And took them away to thresh and store 
And piled the sacks on the granary floor 
Under my supervision, 


While, chaff in shoes and chaff in hair, 
I was busy here and advising there 
With infantile decision. 


Or wasn't I? 


When I held the reins 


And bounced in the seat’and was at such pains 
To drive the reaper true, 


Was somebody, unbeknownst to me, 
Else in charge of the husbandry 
And guiding George and Sue? 


Did somebody older and wiser than I 
Say how the ricks should be builded high 
And where the grain should go? 


Little I cared or suspected then, 
When I was a man in a world of men— 


At five or six or so. 
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Lifemanship ia in ita early stages still: but our young 
workers have not been idle. 


Music 

The general aim in music is to make other people 
feel outside itor outsiders, compared to yourself, 
Don't look too solemn when music is played; on the 
contrary, be rather jolly about your musical appre- 
ciation. Say “ Yea, it’s a grand tune, isn't it!” and 
baw! it out in a cracked unmusical voice. Say “ Ladwig 
suggests that this theme represents the galloping 
hooves of the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. But 
to me it’s just a grand tune.” 

Suggestions for conductorship continue to pour 
in. W. Goehr, coming North to preside over the 
Pennine Orchestra, who for twelve years had taken their 
cue from the leader and paid no attention to the baton 
of any visiting conductor, got the better of these men 
many of whom came from Bradford, by a piece of 
what I can only call brilliant conductorship 

It was a new work by Mahler. The night before 
the rehearsal, he altered a B flat to a B natural in a 
fortissimo passage of the seore of the 7th double bass 

When the passage was played in rehearsal he 
stopped instantly. “Someone is playing B natural 
B flat,” he said. In the long, brawling 
argument which ensued, Goehr, of course, came out on 
top, and the Pennine Orchestra, although they did not 
change their fixed expressions, did express, or so it 
seemed to me at the time, some sort of silent approval. 

Talking over a concert afterwards, with someone 
who has been there in another part of the hall, it is not 
a bad thing to say, in a tone of faint interest: “What, 
you stayed for the Debussy?” 


instead of 


Actor ship 

R. Simpson (the originator of Simpson's Statue, 
known to the well-read) is, of course, also an actor. 
Not only that, he is the genial secretary and leading 
light of the Actorship Society 
ploys 
Specials,” 


busy now collecting 
His “Simpson 
as he calls them, can be briefly described : 


and amusing gambits own 

(1) If a young actor who shows signs of becoming 
a rival is slightly “ pressing’ in rehearsal tell him after- 
he's never played the scene better.” The 
chances are that, next time, he will over-act badly, and 
even lose his touch with the part for good. 

(2) The V-shaped smile 
doing rather well 


wards that 


for fellow-actors who are 
Stand in the wings and be seen by 
them clapping soundlessly, as if to encourage 

(3) If an actor has, to your disappointment, been 
given a part larger than your own, and one which you 


secretly coveted, take an opportunity of saying to him 
quietly and sympathetically, at the begining of the 
My God, you ‘ve got a pill!” 


second week of rehearsal 


LIFEMANSHIP 


V. UPEMANSHIP RESEARCH 
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Work in Progress (with names of directing Lifemen) 

Fiecp Grasses Procepere. When to have field 
glasses which are so big that they are actually too 
heavy to hold; and when to have them so small and 
inconspicuous that they do not, in fact, magnify at all. 
(A “Friend of Lifemanship.”) 

Royaurysuir. The playing of, or threat to play, 
still ball games, especially golf, ina crown. (A. King.*) 


Foreros Traver Proy. (We'll Go Roamin’ 
Branch.) Having booked up hotels all along your 


CHANGES SLIGHTLY” 


HUMAN NATURES ONLY 


Note how the Greek vase recently exeavated from Mount 
Pinthos shows right (left) and wrong (right) ways of listening 
to musi 


route three months in advance, say “We're just going 
to bung the car over the Channel and let it follow its 
own nose.” (G 


barry.) 

( English-ship” Branch.) When to be extremely 
English abroad and how to speak English French. 
(G. Bovinsky.) 

Carsuir. How to deliver over the map to your 
passenger to read, saying you'll “leave the route to 
her,” and then not leave the route to her but, on the 
contrary, question every turning so that in the end she 
confuses North with South, and third-class roads with 
the sign for windmills. (G. Tsu, Bulawayo.) 

Gesrvssuip. Our Bermondsey group is working 
on this large and complex ploy, including limpmanship 
the son of a tinker, importance of mother, 
unimportance of father, different from other boys and 
wandering off alone in fields with a book, like other 
boys only leaving weaker work till later, 


being 


more so 


| 

Vinh 

SS = “NS 

* Pseeudonym of well-known King 

one 
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showing kindliness, goodwill and understanding of 


others, being absolutely impossible. 

UnpercrapvuaTesnHir, including how to read the 
same essay in successive tutorials to the same tutor, 
and make it sound completely different. How to 
decide whether you are going to be an undergraduate 
(1) who works or (2) who does not work. The im- 
portance, if you are a pianist, of looking beefy: the 
importance, if you are a rowing blue, of looking 
introspective and intellectual. How, if an under- 
graduate, not to look like an undergraduate. Use of 
(a) hat and (4) walking stick. 

Fe.towsnir. How, if a junior fellow, not to look 
like a junior fellow, but either (a) an undergraduate 
or (b) a senior fellow. 

Danctnosumip. If everyone else is dancing violently, 
separating from their partners, twirling round 
on separate axes, etc., how to move slowly and 
statuesquely, and indicate reproof and superiority 
by such movement. 


DANCINGSHIP : GOOD FORM PLAY 
" 
4 ar ye 
4700, 
" 4V wa’ Ses 
“a 
(A) Lifeman ZS male 
(B) Others S female 


Note straight course of couple on perimeter, for making 
self-conscious the freer steps of dancers in centre. 


eee”? 


(A) Lifeman ZS male 
(B) Others S female 


Here, other dancers are moving with restraint. Note 


steps recommended for single pair to suggest that this good 
form is bad form. 


How, alternatively, if the dancing is fairly prim, to 
suggest that this good form is bad form, or at any rate 
faintly Park Creacent, by being the only pair in the 
room to dance bebop. 

House 
friend's new house. 
you think they've got round the awkwardnesses 


How to comment on a 
How to say you like it... that 


admirably . . . that, of course, they had to have a 
window there, you supposed .. . and would have to 
make another one there . . . that it's from next door, of 
course, that you get the really wonderful view . . . that 
it's much better to have the original covering if you 
can't get new ones made . . . that aren't they wise to 
leave the walls in their original colour—God knows 
you have to stand over them nowadays to get the 
colour you really want 

Preniopsuir. How to specialize in periods which 
have not yet been specialized, When to be interested 
in the filmic qualities of the Silent Cinema. How to 
be writing a book on the revival of the Gothic Revival. 
Lifemanship's Twopenny List of Unbooked Dates, for 
period hunters. 


+ 


Note on O.K.-Words 

My use of the word “filmic” reminds me that this 
is now on the O.K. list for conversationmen. We hope 
to publish, monthly, a list of words which may be 
brought in at any point in the conversation and used 
with effect because no one quite understands what they 
mean, albeit these words have been in use for a 
sufficiently long time, at any rate by Highbrowmen, say 
ten years, for your audience to have seen them once 
or twice and already felt uneasy about them.* We 
are glad to suggest two words for November: 


Mystique 
Classique. 
Sreruen Porrer 
(To be continued) 


* | have often been asked whether there is an accredited 
counter for use against O.K.-words, Mra. J 16 made a 
note of the following conversation between myself and J. 
Compton, the educationist (Lifeman 364), (Compton used to 
do splendidly with the word “empathy” when it was O.K. 
in the twenties, but we are none of us as yc as we were.) 
He was trying « fairly up-to-date O.K.-word which has been 
am our list since October 1938: “Catalyst.” 


Comrron. IL think Foxgrove acts as a useful catalyst to 
the eccentricities of his chairman. 


Serr. Catalyst? 

Comrron. Yes. 

Ser. Yes. I suppose catalyst isn't quite right. 

Comrton (surprised). Not quite right? 

Serv. Not quite what you mean. A catalyst is an agent 
of redistribution, literally. 

Comrron. Oh, yos 

Sety. It ia a re-aligament of the molecules rather than an 


alteration of their potential. . . 
Comrrox. Ina sense... 


Compton knows, and I know that he knows, that I am as 
ignorant of physics or chemistry as he is; yet nothing he can 
say will alter the goneral impression that in the feverish pursuit 
of the O.K.-word he has misfired with a metaphor, ployed by 
his own gambit 
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AT THE PICTURES 


The Glass Menagerie—Crisis 


INCE my words last knew 
the touch of a com- 
positor I have seen not 

) leas than fifteen films, at 

LA least eight or nine of 
whieh are deserving of notice. This 

article must be about the newest 

ones, those that may still be show- 
ing when you read it; about the 
others, which include The Asphalt 

Jungle and The Jackpot and The 


(The Glass Menagerie 
Visit the East Side— 


Magnet, I will try to say a bit more 
than usual when they're generally 
released 
To-day we begin with the film of 
Tennessee play The 
Glass Menagerie (Director: Irvine 
Rarrer). What is most surprising 
about this is the way ita exceedingly 
slight story is made to grip the 
attention; that could be said about 
the play too-—-and the film is little 
more than a photograph of the play 
but the facet is still more sur- 
prising in a film, which it is usually 
agreed stands or falls by its move- 
ment, its action combined with its 
visual appeal. Of action, in the 
sense in which the word is under- 
stood by the ordinary moviegoer 
(one might broadly sum it up as 
people running from place to place 
and hitting each other and firing 
guns), The Class Menagerie has none 
whatever; everything is in the 


atmosphere, the characters, the 


way they are played, and what they 
say. Of visual interest, on the other 
hand, it seems to me to have a good 
deal more than any photographed 
play can usually manage. Perhaps 
there is a certain obviousness about 
the night views of that St. Louis 
street, perhaps they are in a key so 
different from that of the interiors 
as to make them seem detached bits 
of “art” inserted in the intervals of 
dialogue scenes; all the same, they 
please the eye. But it is the 
characters that hold the attention: 
the characters, and the dialogue, 
which is thoroughly entertaining 
and worth listening to without 
being in the least “literary.” For 
a piece which you are not unlikely 
to hear the people behind you 
deacribe as “a bit morlid’’—any 
story that ignores the boy-gets- 
girl formula and is set in poor and 
vaguely dingy surroundings is liable 
to be so tagged—this is remarkably 
full of laughter; and the acting is 
extremely good. Grerrrupe Law- 
RENCE as the exasperating, stupid 
mother who was a Southern belle in 
her youth splendidly communicates 
her own enjoyment of a rich part, 
and KENNEDY the 
sardonic, disappointed son is ex 
cellent. Jane Wyman touchingly 
plays the more conventional char 
acter of the shy, crippled daughter 


Something like the theme of 
State Secret turns up again in Crisis 
(Director: Ricnuarp Brooks), with 
an interesting difference of emphasis. 
Again there is a doctor who operates 
on a dictator; but here the situation 
is used not as an excuse for a pur- 
suit story but as the mainspring of 
argument. It is pleasant to find an 
idea in a well-done melodrama, even 
when the idea is familiar. Here the 
doctor, kidnapped with his wife 
while on holiday in a 
American country, represents (of 
course) good old U.S. democracy, 
the dictator on whom he has to 
operate brings out all the usual 
arguments for totalitarian rule, and 
a revolutionary leader wants the 
doctor to let the hated ruler die 


Latin- 
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under the knife. The problem is 
admirably worked out to an ironic 
ending—mostly in terms of action 
—with good local colour and some 
first-rate playing; Jose Perrer, in 
particular, gives a brilliant, hard 
portrait of the dictator. This is a 
thoroughly good film, essentially 
more adult and serious than State 
Secret but on the surface almost 
equally gay. 


Survey 
(Dates in bracketa refer to Punch reviews) 

Another very good one in 
London is Two Flags West, a 
Cavalry-c.-Indians Western; and 
remember the revival of CuaPim’s 
City Lights. 

Best new release is Sunset 
Boulevard (30/8/50), which had a 
mixed reception but is by any 
standard well worth seeing. Earlier 
ones to note: Seren Days to Noon 
(4/10/50), The Heiress (27/9/50), and 
two that would have been written 
about at length: No Way Out 
(Director: Josern L. 
which is a very good intelligent 
thriller in spite of being another in 
the race-relations “cycle,” and The 
Woman in (Question (Director: 
AntTuosy AsgvuITH), an unusual 
murder mystery built up of a series 
of five different views of what hap- 
pened to the principal character 
through the eyes of five different 
witnesses. The “framing” of these 
flashbacks and the way they are 
fitted together are most ingenious. 

Ricwarp MALLett 


—but Stay out of the South! 


Helen Ferguson—Pavia Rayuonp 
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AN AUTHOR ON #HIS HARD FATE 


has lumpy bed whereon I lie 

Is hard as any pantry shelf. 

I do not grumble, no, not I, 

Nor hurl reproaches at the sky; 
Truly, 


I will go stuff my bed with bran 
And spiky little lumps of lead, 

Nor curse the day when I began 

To call myself a self-made man 
And lie upon a self-made bed. 


For all the beds I ever had 
Were preternaturally hard; 
I often rested, as a lad, 


I made the thing myself. 


Wrapped in my checked and thread- 
bare plaid, 
Upon the cobbles of the yard; 


Then, grown at last to man’s estate, 


No more of luxury was mine; 


1 sometimes murmured at my fate, 


But found a piece of boiler-plate 
Sufficient comfort for my spine. 


Why then arraign these humble 


planks ! 
For many « pilgrim in distress 


Had laid thereon his aching shanks, 


Nor, in the act of giving thanks, 


Observed that they were cushion - 


less. 


Suppose my bed were fathoms deep 
And downior than a cygnet’s wing, 

Is it so certain this would keep 

The haunted goblins from my sleep, 
Or to my soul appeasement bring ! 


Still, when my couch is soft at last, 
As self-made couches ever are, 
[ shall not say my lot was cast 
In happier places in the past. 
Hypocrisy can go too far, 
R. P. Lister 


“Very well, dear, I'll meet you at two-thirty. I'll be wearing a blue hat with red flowers.” 
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“Order wwo sandwiches, then it doesn't matter whether they're 
masculine or feminine.” 


DEFLATION IN THE NURSERY 


Opinions taken from a representative section of tricycles and 
scooters in the park confirm the suspicion that parents are now doing 
more for themselves in the home—and paying less for what they don’t. 


great mass of nursery 

workers has long accepted as its 
right a kind of elastic seale of wages 
for various kinds of work. It has, 
for instance, been generally agreed 
by trial and error between the 
Nursery Unions and the Manage- 
ments that the flat rate of payment 
for hanging up one’s coat and hat 
over a fifteen-hour week (including 
seasonal increases for doing it with 
out being told when there are 
Visitors) was threepence, or three- 
pence-halfpenny if one had to climb 


ona chair. Again, for washing one’s 
own neck one could earn one penny 
for sponging (without soap), or a 
penny-halfpenny forserubbing. Ears 
were twopence because of the higher 
degree of skill required. In this con- 
nection it was maintained that 
pyjama-coated workers could de- 
mand their price if their 
parents happened to be playing 
bridge. The fetching of a 
duster from the 


own 


clean 
kitchen to the 
garage for a father on a Saturday 


afternoon rated at 


4%6 


was Sixpence, 
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which included one penny overtime, 
and—if one’s mother was in the 
kitchen—one penny danger money. 
But now the situation is chang- 
ing; and a member of the Nightlight 
Blowers Union has reported that for 
some time past he has not only 
been forced to do his work without 
payment, even at a redaced rate, 
but has had to put up with verbal 
propaganda, e¢g., “my-poor-old- 
(Nannie) and “we Tl-all-be- 
selling - matches - in - the - streets- if,” 
ete. (Father), all directed at lower- 
ing the workers’ morale 
A member of the Turn-on-the- 
Bath Society discloses that when he 
inquired, civilly, about his pay at the 
end of a recent week he was told 
flatly that if he couldn't do a simple 
thing like turning on his own bath 
without being bribed to do it—and 
soon. The member added—and in 
this he got a good deal of support— 
that he could not be blamed if the 
bath overflowed the next time. 
The question whether some 
kind of strike action could be taken 
has been put at several meetings, 
but the leveller heads among us 
have pointed out that the manage- 
ments are at the moment in too 
strong a position. They instance the 
possibility of quite young members 
of the unions’ having to eat up their 
crusts as a reprisal. And lately it 
has been advanced that the best 
results are likely to be obtained 
from subtle sabotage—it would be 
difficult for even the most experi- 
enced tribunal (any mother sup- 
ported by a nannie) to establish 
beyond reasonable doubt where the 
blame lies for the sudden breaking 
of shoelaces, the disappearance of 
gloves, or the hiding of parental 
spectacles at critical moments. 
Thus, then, there are fewer of 
us gainfully employed in the nursery 
than ever before. And it is easy to 
forecast that this short-sighted 
parental policy will lead to a state 
of affairs where some of us will be 
reduced to selling our older toys to 
keep up appearances. Alarmista, too 
usually hangers-on-the-prams but 
nevertheless influential—are afraid 
that even the no-crying bonus, or 
the “now-if-you-eat-your-pudding- 
like-a-gentleman” gratuity will 
cease altogether. 
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| § tenes me where a man may go 
on land or sea 

and get such vision 
as my own streets give to me; 

say what more the earth can show 
of wealth or wit, 

or what magician 
can more embellish it 

than the wide-windowed houses 
standing open in the town: 

he King and Keys, The Golden Fleece, 
The World Turned Upside Down. 


Some may have the heart set free 
with sound of song, 
or make adventure 
where the roads of hope lie long; 
but I need neither argosy 
from foreign mart 
nor to take indenture 
out for any kind of art, 
or the wide-windowed houses 
look far beyond the town: 
The Shining Hour, The Forest Flower, 
The World Turned Upside Down. 


Sour of face my neighbours seem, 
and sour of soul, 
whose dusty traffic 
takes the half of life for whole; 
right or wrong, I save esteem 
for those like me 
whose minds may maffick 
to the tunes of fantasy 
Zn the wide-windowed houses, 
The Green Man, Maid Nut-Brown, 
Nd Father Red Cap, 
The World Turned Upside Down. 


When all men get for governors 
the wise and brave, 
6when truth takes payment 
and none will fee the knave, 
there'll be no need for taverners 
nor use for inns 
and virtue’s raiment 
will softer be than sin’s: 
put’ the wide-windowed houses 
till then must stand in town, 
or the world where wrongs are righted 
is the world turned upside down. 
Aton LLEWELLYN 
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AN INDUSTRIAL JOURNEY 


CALLING COUSIN JACK 


HUNDRED years ago the Pied 

Piper passed through Cornwall! 
piping a seductive tune of high 
adventure, and hundreds of miners 
followed him down to the sea. They 
left their cottages in the granite hills 
and embarked upon hazardous and 
arduous journeys—of four months 
and more—to the newly discovered 
gold deposits of California. The 


great exodus had begun in earnest. 
The Californian gold rush waa fol- 
lowed by rushes to Australia, South 
Africa, Chile, Peru, the Rockies, 
Burma, Bolivia, Malaya—to every 
mining camp in the world. Between 
1850 and 1890 more than 150,000 
Cornishmen migrated overseas to 
pioneer important mining ventures. 
Many of them, very many of them, 
withstood the appalling mining 
hazards for only a few years; others, 
broken in health, returned to Corn- 
wall with their pockets a-jingle to 
die of “miner's complaint” ; others 
survived, settled in the new camps 
and established flourishing colonies 
of “Cousin Jacks.” They are still 
flourishing 

Surprisingly, very little is known 
of this vast enterprise outside Corn- 
wall, for Cornishmen have somehow 
retained their racial aloofness and 
reticence; yet the story is of epic 
grandeur and on the same scale of 
human endeavour as the voyages of 
the Norsemen and the taming of the 
Middle West, It is indeed almost 
impossible to write dispassionately 
of this era in Cornish history, even 
when the facts have been acquired 


im the comfortable 
enervating holiday 
atmosphere of the 
Cornish coves and 
when the narra. 
tive has been punctuated very 
thoroughly by splits and pasties. 

A mile or two inland 
from the busy beaches and 
the bearded artists in their 
corduroys lies a huge 
cemetery of industrial 
activity. The granite 
moorlands of Carn Brea, 
Carn Menellis and Carn 
Marth are scarred by 
hundreds of abandoned 
mines, the stumps of 
chimney stacks, ruined 
engine houses and _pit- 
mounds. This is a waste- 
land as evocative as an old 
battlefield. 

For hundreds of years 
this was the world's chief 
source of tin and copper. 
There is abundant evidence to 
prove that tin—‘‘so excellent in 
Cornewall that it’s only not sylver” 
—was worked here in Norman 
times, and there is nothing to dis- 
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prove the conjecture that the tinners 
were busy long before the Romans 
came. In the Middle Ages tin and 
the tax levied on it became so 
important to the national exchequer 
that the tinners were granted 
remarkable privileges: they were 
excused military service and the 
payment of tithes and were allowed 
to set up their 
own Stannary 
parliament. And 
on the side, as it 
were, they man- 
aged to put in a 
remunerative bit 
of smuggling and 
wrecking. 
The earliest 
tinners were not 
underground 
miners: they 
te merely scratched 

at the outcrops of 
metalliferous 
rock and the allu- 
ee vial sands. Then, 
as the surface 
riches became 
exhausted, they 
followed the 
veins into the 
granite by means 
of shallow adits. 
Deep mining was 
impossible until the great engineers 
of the eighteenth and (early) nine- 


teenth centuries—Newcomen, Watt, 
Trevithick and company—de- 
veloped efficient steam-engines and 
steam-pumps powerful enough to 
rid the mines of flood-water. 
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For the first sixty or seventy 
years of the nineteenth century the 
mines of Cornwall prospered and a 
large engineering industry grew out 
of the demand for drills, winding 
gear, stamps (for crushing the tin- 
bearing rock), pumps and Cornish 
engines. This ancillary industry has 
survived the parent, has overcome 
its natural disadvantages, and now 
supplies the world with mining 
equipment of all kinds. 

At one large factory —a business 
founded a hundred and fifty years 
ago by the Nicholas Holman who 
made boilers for Richard Trevithick 
—I imspected the production of 
pneumatic rock-drills and later saw 
them tested in an experimental! mine 
a few miles from Camborne. As the 
drill-bits pulverize the granite and 
eut neat round holes into the rock- 
face the din is stifling. (Imagine one 
of those road-drill things at work in 
a telephone kiosk.) My guide was 
an old cap’n who had seen mining 
service in every continent. He told 
me (when we had backed away a 
sufficient distance along the duck- 
boards—for I am no lip-reader) that 
the first pneumatic rock-drills were 
used in the driving of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel in 1884, that the first 
Cornish rock-drills were made in 
Camborne some twenty years later, 
and that he himself had put scores 
of them to work on the Rand. He 


had made a «rmall fortune out there. 
hoarded it carefully while all around 
him were squandering their danger- 
money on hard liquor, and had then 
lost it all im « mad burst of specula- 
tion. His lurid account of early days 
in Jo'burg would make a best-seller 
—as I told him—but he made it per- 
fectly clear by the way he bunched 
his brows aad warded off this sug- 
gestion that. he regarded writing as 
invertebrate and un-Cornish. 

The slump in Cornish mining 
came with the opening up of the rich 
tin and copper deposits of America 
and Malaya. One by one the mines 
closed down, the great beams or 
“bobs” of their engines came to rest 
and the waters surged into the gal- 
leries. Since the ‘seventies the sad 
decline has been arrested for two or 
three short periods—notably in 1914 
when war-time demand for wolfram 
stimulated activity, and in 1927 
when the gradual exhaustion of 
easily-won alluvial deposits overseas 
caused prices to rise, To-day there 
are only three or four mines in pro- 
duction, a mere token force drawn 
from the euphonious names of the 
past—Wheal Damsel, Great Con- 
durrow, Carn Brea, Boscaswell 


Downs, Basset and Grylls, Wheal 
Druid, Ding Dong, Gwennap Con- 
sols, Tincroft, South Crofty, Castle- 
an-Dinas, Geevor, Ting Tong, Sea- 
hole, St. Ives Consols, Dolcoath, 


Owan Vean, Pednandrea, Tre- 
vaseus. 

The poetic nomenclature of the 
mines was once echoed in the trade- 
names of the workers: there were 
streamers, adventurers, tutworkers, 
tributers and bal maidens (girls who 
broke up the lumps of rock with 
long hammers). And the strange 
Cornish Celtic of the ancient tinners 
can still be heard in the valleys where 
the surviving streamers comb the 
refase sands (or “ tailings”) from the 
mines or loads of material carted 
from old pit-mounds. There are still 
several hundred streamers at work, 
boobing, trunking, chimming, searg- 
ing and tozing the sands with their 
yimerack, water-driven machines. 
‘To win the three or four pounds of 
tin which a ton of rubble may con- 
tain, and to win it quickly enough to 
make the job commercially worth- 
while, needs exceptional skill. As I 
watched Cap'n Jack Hannaway of 
Truro “ vanning” (I think) a small 
piece of stone on his shovel, crushing 
it and swirling it round with a drop 
or two of water until the tin showed 
up “ bright as a bullock’s tongue,” I 
realized that I had somehow mislaid 
my disbelief in alchemy. 

Someday, perhaps, it will be 
possible to re-open more of the rich 
mineral veins of Cornwall. There is 
still, the geologists say, a great 
quantity of buried treasure to be 
unearthed—tin, copper, 
lead, zine, tungsten 
—er—uranium, Yet Iam 
told that only under driv- 
ing economic necessity 
would the Cornish women 
allow their menfolk to go 
down the mines. They 
have not forgotten the 
great plague, the years 
when the short, hacking 
cough of the doomed 
miner was a sound as 
common as the wheezing 
of the beam-engines and 
the rhythmie thumping of 
the stamps, Mining con- 
ditions are now greatly 
improved and the miner’s 
health is protected but 
the malignant quartz 
dust of the Rand lies 
deep in Cornish memory. 
Bernarp 
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REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 


know that bungalowish 
house just over the top of the 
hill, on the left?” 

“Next to Sleems’!”’ 

“No, next to Bagshotts’.” 

“Good heavens, Bagshotts left 
ages ago!” 

“You mean the three sisters! 
Didn't one of them—the red-faced, 
fat one—teach Arthur elocution?” 

“ No, it waa the artistic one with 
boila—the one who ran away with 
Mr. Murphy. There was a brother 
too, He always said he must have 
an open-air life, and old Mr. Bag. 
shott set him up on a poultry farm. 
Then after the first week he decided 
to go in for the Church. Old Mr. 

“Yes, yes, but about this 
house. You know where Mary 
Pepeot used to live?” 

“Mary Pepeot? Pepoot . . . 
Yes, of course, she married Derek 
Bucket. I went to school with his 
mother. We used to——” 


“Well, next to Pepoots'——-’ 

“Bratieys’. After the Pepcots 
left there were those queer people 
with the huge mongrel, then the man 
who went bankrupt, and now the 
Bratleys.” 

“Well, next to Bratleys’, then, 
there's the Red House——” 

“It's a sort of home now. 

“Then Bagshotts’-—-—” 

“Sleems’. Surely you know 
Colonel Sleem ? You walked up from 
the station with him only the other 
day!” 

“Was that Colonel Sleem? I've 
always called him Pockley, dash it. 
Have they been here long 

“Not very long. They came just 
before the war. Colonel Sleem was 
such a help with the Home Guard. 
Don't you remember me writing to 
tell you how he dislocated little Mr 
Ormsley’s shoulder in that un- 
armed combat thing they used to 
practise?" 


“Can't say Ido, Anyway, next 
to Sleems’ there's this sort of 
bungalow. A good way back from 
the road. Who lives there? Not 


Professor Batey ?” 
“Good gracious, no! He's dead 
No, poor old Mrs. 


long ago. 
Grampit.” 

“Why ‘poor’ old Mrs. Gram- 
pit?” 

“Well, surely you remember 
that dreadful affair just after she 
came—about twenty years ago, I 
suppose. They say she——” 

“| think I remember something 
about it. Do you see much of her?” 

“Not very much. She was in 
Benton’s the other day, though, 
when I was getting the bacon, and 
do you know, she said ‘Don’t you 
feel nervous, living all alone in that 
big house?’ Of course I said there 
were the two of us,” 

“Well, she seems a bit out of 
touch with her own village, I must 
say.” T. S. Warr 
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“ You're no oil painting, | sez, and I ought to know, I sez... .” 
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AT THE PLAY 


HAVE to report that 
since last I broke silence, 
some weeks ago, 
audiences have been 
reaching for their hats 
mildly, for nothing in the field of 
new work has been big enough to 
send them home healthily arguing. 

There have been, however, two 
interesting revivals. Anyone who 
doubts if Journey's End was more 
than a well-timed war play that 
happened to ring a contemporary 
bell must be reassured by the pro- 
duction at the Westminster, which 
shows it to be remarkably unfaded 
by our later crop of battle aasocia- 
tions. Nothing so moving in the 
theatre as the third act has yet 
emerged from the second war. The 
company is of a decent repertory 
standard. 

Also very welcome—for a 
limited run at the Lyric, Hammer- 
amith—was The Old Ladies, Mr. 
Ropwry adaptation of 
Hugh Walpole’s novel of the same 
name. Mise Mary Jerroip and 


Scientific Investigation 
Chief Detectwe-lnapector Alleyn— 


Jack Gwitum 
Master Michael Lamprey— 
Bus Crovpon 


\Z 
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Whe Sylvia! 


Complicated Duplication 


Mark—Ma. Roneer Fieuynea; 


Nora—Miss Diane Haart 


Oscar—Ma. Rotanno Cuiver 


Miss Jean Cape.t, superb; Miss 
Mary much less sinister 
than Miss Epira Evans in the 
original production; but the total 
effect was still impressive 

Of the new plays, Mr. Huan 
Ross Queen Eliza- 
beth (about to finish a limited run at 
the Arts) has been the neatest, 
exploring with dramatic finesse a 
neglected corner of a well-trodden 
tract of history. Disappointing is 
Mr. Tyrone Guturie’s Top of the 
Ladder (St. James's). A patchy 
though imaginative kaleidoscope of 
human patterns, it employs many 
ingenious stage devices to give 
significance to an essentially banal 
story ; but one is left with the feeling 
that little is said in a very round- 
about manner. Best feature of the 
evpning is the continuously exciting 
acting of Mr. Joun 

Described as “light comedy,” 
Who is Sylvia? at the Criterion 
seems an inexplicable lapse on the 
part of so good a craftsman as 
Mr. Terence Rarrican. It con- 
tains some funny scenes, but these 
are in the nature of almost un- 
related sketches in a rambling, 
episodic framework. The hero, an 
amorous diplomat, is haunted by the 
memory of a girl he had met for an 
afternoon in youth, and therefore 
keeps a chain of mistresses who 
approximate to this ideal; his pec- 
cadilloes miraculously fail to impede 
his triumphant progress to the Paris 
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Embassy. After thirty-three years 
of immunity he is caught out, his 
wife proving to have been a patient 
student of his behaviour from the 
start. Mr. Ropert FL Lemyne, 
beginning well, looks and sounds 
less and less a diplomat as the 
decades roll by. Except that in 
age he is made to talk like a 
Crimean veteran, Mr, Rotanp Cut- 
ver absorbs time more successfully 
as a rakish bachelor. His is a 
very charming, varied and skilful 
performance. Singularly wasted, 
Miss ATHene SEYLER comes on in 
the last few minutes to inject her 
own incomparable gaiety. Miss 
Diane Hart, trebling the doxies, is 
happiest as the first of them, and 
Mr. Esmonp Kn1cnT as a cockney 
valet amusingly ballasts a never 
very steady vessel. 

At the Embassy, Surfeit of Lam- 
preys isan adaptation by Miss Naaro 
and Mr. Owen B. Howe of 
Miss Marsn’s murder novel. Alas, 
nearly all the force of an unusually 
entertaining mystery was lost. 


Recommended 

As tonics against autumnal 
vapours: Maugham’s Home and 
Beauty (St. Martin’s), a sparkling 
revival—Seagulls over Sorrento 
(Apollo), a marine comedy that 
also touches—and Will Any Genlle- 
man ? (Strand), a gilt-edged farce in 
which Robertson Hare is wildly at 
home. tric KEown 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


— men have inspired three major revolutions 
and gone on to die respectably at ninety-four, 
but then few men have possessed the damonic 
energy and the astonishingly varied gifts of 
Bernard Shaw. 

The revolution in thought, which brought a 
great wave of tonic fresh air to disperse Victorian 
frowst, is likely to be forgotten, except by social 
historians; but to those who found in it a positive 
approach to problems long tucked away under the 
dust-sheets of convention it was vastly important. 
Shaw was their leader. With 
a magnificent irreverence for 
accepted custom he whirled 
through the taboos of our 
grandfathers, holding them 
up to ridicule in speeches, 
prefaces and plays of incom- 
parable lucidity. 

In the second revolution, 
in politics, Shaw was easily 
the most effective propa- 
gandist of the early Social- 
ists. He was thrifty in 
admiration, but his homage 
to Karl Marx, as much as to 
Ibsen and Wagner, was un- 
stinted; and he brought to 
the new creed a breadth and 
wit often sadly lacking in 
the solemn statisticians 
among whom he moved. 

It was through the third 
revolution, however, that 
his permanent fame is as- 
sured, Since by a rare con- 
cession he was @ great artist 
as well as a great reformer 
it followed naturally. An unknown young Irishman, 
he swept into the English theatre and turned it 
upside down. For three years (1895-8), historic 
in dramatic criticism, he wrote weekly articles in 
The Saturday Review that were as caustic as they 
were invigorating. He went tooth and nail for 
the “well-made” play, mocking under the compre- 
hensive nickname of Sardoodiedom its trite situations 
and negligible thought, and he plugged Ibsen inces- 
santly. The three volumes of “Our Theatres in the 
Nineties” remain as sparkling as when they were 
written. 

His own plays turned rebellion into action. He 
began by rocking London with his startling treat- 
ment of such traditiona! evils as slum-landiords, 
prostitution and war, and went on to demonstrate 
that the drama of ideas could seize an everyday 


audience. Whereas critics of Ibsen had complained 
of the odour of spiritual paraffin, Shaw sugared his 
bitter pills with comedy of classic quality. He himself 
described his method as pulling teeth under laughing 
gas; and, although nearly all his plays were designed 
to ram home a theory, part of his genius lay in 
expressing the arguments on every side with what 
seemed overwhelming logic before presenting his own 
dialectic coup de grdce. But in the superb prose of the 
prefaces was absorbed the real propaganda. 

Those who dismiss him as a pamphieteer who hap- 

pened to write plays ignore 
his brilliant technical skill, 
They are misled by the 
characteristic perversity of 
his pretence to despise plots 
(he called them clockwork 
mice), and they forget that 
although time has drawn 
the sting from Shavian 
shock-therapy his plays con- 
tinue to delight. In fact he 
knew all the tricks, and 
used them to punctuate the 
audaciously long speeches 
that he made exciting by 
sheer force of original wit. 
Those who complain 
that his characters do not 
live are on slightly better 
ground. He was essentially 
puritan, of humanity 
as he was of nature and 
of the art of good living. 
His politien! training tended 
to make him think of 
people in groups rather 
than as individuals; he could 
no more have managed Falstaff than Shakespeare 
could have managed Don Juan, The answer surely 
is that, even if we allow the extreme view that he 
manipulated intellectual abstractions, these are 
made enormously dramatic. And drama is the 
stuff of the theatre. 

His philosophy would seem to be the least 
durable part of his writing. The theory of creative 
evolution which he substituted for God led him into 
the cul-de-sac of the He-Ancients, and to-day his 
leaning towards the superman has an ugly ring. His 
social comedies, rich in paradox and irony, and the 
historical plays are more likely to be produced in the 
future than his mighty metaphysical block-busters ; 
but whatever the choice of posterity there cannot be 
any doubt that he will live as the greatest literary 
figure of our period. Exo Keown 
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“But, Jebu, the man said to drive slowly for the first five hundred leagues.” 


HOTELRY 


HIS Belle-iettre flickers its glowworm lamp over the 

topic of Hotels. Let us begin with the Caravan- 
serai. Omar Khayyam, James E. Flecker and I are 
among the writers to consider Caravanserais. From 
the name, one would guess they were pull-ups for 
caravans, though there is the possibility that they were 
formed of stationary caravans, as at Peacehaven. 
Omar specifically mentioned that his Caravanserai was 
“batter'd,” which sounds as if the second explanation 
were correct. Of course, the poet may have changed 
his mind later. A line or two farther on he remarks 
“T sometimes think that never biows so red The Rose 
as where some buried Cwsar bled,” which hints that he 
sometimes thought that roses planted elsewhere were 
redder, He was obviously an inconsistent and variable 
thinker and well aware of it. Perhaps it is unwise to 
pin too much on the epithet “batter'd.” The elision 
of the “e,” not required by the scansion, may be a 
subtle indication that we should read the word with a 
grain of salt. So much for Caravanserais. 


Now for the Dickens Inn. 


This was quite, quite 
torrid, 


Huge fires roared, joints were basted, drinks 
steamed, jugs of hot water were carried continually 
into bedrooms; it must have been hell in the summer 
Dickens does not mention caravans, so they may have 
been barred for some reason, perhaps because they 
competed with coaches. Any hotel which in early lite 


was a Dickens inn is entitled to be proud of the fact 
and have quotations from his works framed on the 
walls of the luxury lounge, where concealed lighting 
and the waiters’ trying to serve drinks before the 
customers find their own way to the bar distract one 
from literary appreciation. The quotations come 
frequently from Dickens’ “ Pickwick,” rarely from his 
Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi. Mr. John Fothergill, the 
famous autobiographer and guest-gourmet, was a 
pioneer in placing Greek quotations in hotels, but less 
advanced managements still remain content with 
extracts from one of the duller Acts of Queen Victoria. 
A minor but well-established school believes in poker- 
work warnings to guests that things are liable to go 
bump in the night. 


At the moment there is a drive on to make English 
hotels more enticing to Americans, who are thought of 
as experienced customers of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
demanding iced shaving-water and a staff that grins 
broadly night and day. Surely, however, the slightest 
experience of the films would have taught the Board 
of Trade that there is more than one kind of American. 
Some need stabling for mustangs, some like to play 
poker in shirt-sleeves and have no shade on the light, 
and some get through a lot of bullets and expect a 
twenty-four-hour gunsmith service. Another point 
frequently overlooked up top is that guests from the 
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Sterling Area cannot legally be turned away, at least 
without bread and cheese; those used to Caravanserais 
may even wish to cook their own food. 

As weil as by problematical Americans, hotels are 
used by motor drivers, who like to feel as free as the 
wind and touch down just where the spirit lists. This 
means they cannot book in advance, and when they 
reach a town and park their car, despite the help of 
an aged pedestrian in a peaked cap, they have to 
trudge in and out of hotel foyers over which hangs 
the inexplicable lack of life that so impressed the dis- 
coverers of the Marie Celeste. Sometimes there is a 
little glass window through which you can see knitting 
lying on a crossword puzzle, sometimes there is nothing 
but a vague suggestion of soup in the wind. Most 
motorists have had the bright and economical idea of 
staying at small village pubs; but either it is opening 
time, when all hands are at the pumps and no one will 
talk of anything but drinks, or it is the close season, 
when all doors are bolted and communication with the 
outer world is as severed as by the raising of a draw- 
bridge or the consumption of strong opiates. 

Hotels are sometimes found in lonely grandeur on 
the tops of cliffs, though more to be near the golf-course 
than to be near the view. They also stand at the end 
of long drives in stately mansions, with proprietors 
who try to give the impression of belonging to the 
family that built them. Travellers report that hotels 
are known in the seedier outposts of the Empire. 
Anyone who is anyone stays with the Governor or at 
the Club, and the hotel is given over to the rest. On to 
the sun-blistered veranda, with its smell of rotting wood, 
squashed bugs and gin, come the failures. Some have 
failed by losing the respect of their fellow-Britishers 
with dud cheques, some by not being British in the first 
place. The proprietor, often a Levantine, is enor- 
mously wealthy; but the guests are usually on their 
beam-ends, able to afford only vast quantities of hard 
liquor, continual losses at cards and such equipment as 
they require for suicide. In the very worst kind there 
is a phonograph which eternally plays “If You Were 
the Only Girl in the World.” 

An important aspect of hotels is reading-matter. 
This ranges from Bradshaw and the Public Schools 
Yearbook to tattered and intermingled tagazines 
under bast-bound tables. George Sand, Mesons, 
Hunt Balls in Radnorshire, there is no end to the topics 
one can learn about in an hotel lounge. Sometimes there 
is a collection of real, stiff-covered books as in second- 
hand shops, and these have such attractive titles as 
The Wee Laird of Auchternethy, Vol. 1V, and Hints on 
Etiquette for the Croquet Lawn. They may not divert 
much reading time from the magazines, but they give 
the guests the glow of knowing that they recognize 
unconscious humour when they see it. I once dragged 
out an enormous volume from the back of a kind of 
sideboard at an hotel in Shropshire and found it was 
a Geological Atlas of China. As the head waiter 
remarked when I told him, ‘In the hotel business, sir, 
one never stops pandering to people's tastes.” 

R. G. G. Prick 


BACK ROOM JOYS 
YIELDING GRACEFULLY 


W* are now convinced that the other person is right 

(Or alternatively that we have nothing to lose by 
agreeing) 

For a little time we continue the fight, 

Enjoying ourselves play-acting and him not seeing; 

Then we throw in our hand. 


How gracefully, 

Putting-oursel ves-in-his-place-fully, 

Do we nevertheless let him understand 

That this is a major concession, 

That fair-mindedness is with us an obsession, 

That we are not as other folk, 

Not blinded by interest, not partisan, like the majority, 
Ready to accept Reason’s yoke! 


Having thus put him in a position of inferiority, 

We proceed to further enjoyment 

In the wider deployment 

Of his own arguments, which of course he can't 
contradict. 

Till, thoroughly licked, 

The man creeps away with a sense of profound 
obligation 

Leaving us basking in his—and our own—admiration 

Justin RicHarpson 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


A Tale of Two Poets 


Tur story of the Brownings has been often told, but 
Miss Frances Winwar brings to its repetition some 
acceptable virtues. And if The Immortal Lovers looks 
a high-flown title, it is one that the protagonists them- 
selves would have approved. Miss Winwar is a 
romantic biographer, but Robert and Elizabeth were 
romantics both—and is not romanticism once more the 
mode? She refrains, even where Mr. Barrett is con- 
cerned, from stirring the muddier waters of psychology, 
finds no inevitable equation between the abnormal and 
the pathological, and recognizes in sentimentality a 
pretty common component of the human make-up. 
What comes most saliently out of the story, indeed, is 
Elizabeth's almost astonishing sanity-—best evidenced 
by the quite remarkable truthfulness and vitality of 
her letters, which give its very life-blood to the comedy. 
But while, pre-eminently, this is a woman's book about 
a woman, its author never forgets that it is a tale of 
two poeta, or that the man-poet was the greater. 


Irish Niobe 


It is usually from Eire, where families still 
come first, that the most memorable portrayals 
of motherhood emerge. Mary O'Grady, a Juno 
without a Paycock, but with an even more tragic 
burden of sorrows than falls to the lot of O’Casey's 


heroine, bears the whole weight of Miss Mary Lavin’s 


“You are a creature of sudden impulses, prone 
to seek mew experiences on the spur of the moment 
and very often dropping them equally quickly.” 


new novel on her comely shoulders. She is un- 
doubtedly “able for it.” But although she herself is 
quite the peak of her creator's achievement, her 
martyrdom strikes one as adventitious. Her husband 
is a fine upstanding Dubliner. Their flock of children 
get all the parents can give them. But Miss Lavin in 
her réle of President of the Immortals sends grief after 
grief; until Mary’s family becomes little more than the 


furnace in which the pure gold of Mary’s motherhood 
is tried. P. 


An Explorer in the Making 


Travel writers tell us what they are like when they 
are abroad, but rarely what they are like at home. 
We meet them only when they appear matured and 
expatriate as they describe worlds once as new to them 
as tous. Miss Freya Stark’s Traveller's Prelude shows 
an explorer growing up. Her upbringing was cosmo- 
politan and her family life unhappy. The vivid 
accounts of her very unusual parents and of her 
wildly varying background give her autobiography the 
grip and drive of fiction. Miss Stark read in many 
literatures before she became attracted to Arabic. 
W. P. Ker, her beloved teacher, wanted her to take up 
Teelandic and turn her affections north; but she had 
been brought up in Italy and her dreams sought the 
farther sun. Although her studies were hindered, and 
sometimes prevented, by years of domestic overwork, 
illness and poverty, she eventually fitted herself to 
explore the desert and to report richly and sensitively 
what she found. R. G. G. P. 


Gilbert White 


A praiseworthy attempt to limn the portrait of one 
of the most engaging and also many-sided personalities 
in literature has been made by Mr. Walter 8. Scott in 
White of Selborne. But the result of his lavishly 
detailed studies of the naturalist as undergraduate, 
Proctor, incumbent of his college living, aspirant to its 
headship, gardener with a fond eye for melons, and 
above all one of the most human of good fellows seems 
as stiffly unconvincing as the contemporary eighteenth- 
century portrait that heads the book’s illustrations, for 
the style is stilted and clicking with clichés. Never- 
theless, for the student of White here is in compact 
form a copiousness of background information made 
from time to time, in quoted passages, as refreshingly 
agreeable as White's own foible for “‘a thoro’ good sort 
of Damoiselle.” The Falcon Press are to be com- 
plimented for a well-produced book. R.C. 


Books Reviewed Above 
The Immortal Lovers. Frances Winwar. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15/-) 
Mary O'Grady. Mary Lavin. (Michael Joseph, 12/6) 
Traveller's Prelude. Froya Stark. (Murray, 18/-) 
White of Selborne. Walter 8. Scott. (Falcon Preas, 15/-) 
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TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


from the Anglo-American 

Council on Productivity,” he 
said. “T trust you had our letter?" 

“Why, yes,” I said, “but 
haven't you got the wrong adiiress ! 
There's no—er—productivity here. 
None to speak of. I'm just a writer, 
a free-lance.” 

“But you have a workroom, a 
study?” 

“Well, yes, in a way, though 
I'm afraid you'll find we're terribly 
upside-down, You see...” 

“A study, sir, is an office, and 
an office is but a factory in which 
the pen is mightier than the saw. 
Functional efficiency must not be 
the prerogative of the rolling mill 
and the weaving-shed.” 

“Then come into the factory,” 
I said, and I led the way upstairs 
to a door decorated with a large 
coloured cut-out of Donald Duck. 

“You see, it’s a sort of 
shadow factory,” I said. 

His eyes quickly swept the room 
in all directions. Then he walked 
over to the desk and picked up my 
paper-weight, a glass thing shaped 
like a boulder with a model of the 
Eiffel Tower and a few bubbles 
inside it. 

“This is much too heavy,” he 
said. “You'd do with one about” 
—he looked me up and down— 
“about six ounces. Certainly no 
more.” 

“I don’t want something the 
children can tamper with.” 

Have youastapling machine ¢” 

“Yes,” I said, “but I never use 
it now, It was ruining my literary 
style. The temptation to use it was 
so strong that I used to make all my 
letters slop over on to a second sheet. 
My writing became verbose and 
circumlocutory.” 

“Why didn’t you try stepping 
up the size of your calligraphy 
instead?” 

“T thought of that, but it would 
have made my signature easier to 
forge. Nowadays, when I use more 
than one sheet of paper I fasten 
them with an ordinary paper-clip-— 
the one shaped like a trombone.” 

He wrote “Uses trombone- 
shaped paper-clips” in a little 
green book. 


“Show me how you use your 
paper-knife,” he said. 

“I don't. I steam my letters 
open.” 
“Really! Why?” 

“Say what you like, but we're 
still living in the age of steam.” 

“H'm. By the way, what's 
that thing?” 

“That? Oh, its my ‘shammy,’ 
my chamois duster for cleaning the 
panes of window envelopes.” 

“Do they mist over or some- 
thing?” 

“Not perticularly—-why 

He looked up from the duster 
and searched my eyes. Then he sat 
down at my desk. 

“T see you're left-handed,” he 
said. 

“On the contrary.” 

“Then why is your ink-bottle on 
the left of the blotter?” 

“T don’t know . . . oh, yes, I do: 
that desk was once my uncle’s and 
he was left-handed. I just haven't 
bothered to move the ink.” 

“If I were you,” he said, “I 
should try sitting on the other side 
of thedesk. Now one more question, 
sir, and we're through. Would you 
say that you had a filing system?” 

“I've no filing cabinet, if that’s 
what you mean, but I manage to 
keep my papers in good order. You 
see those book-shelves? Well, the 
books are in alphabetical order and 
contain all my business papers. The 
first book is by Ainsworth— Harrison 
—and in it you'll find all my corre- 
spondence with Allen, Lock and Co., 


my agents, and Ackerman Ltd., the 
phosphates people.” 

“Ingenious, very, but I see that 
you have no authors beginning with 
—er—P, Q, U, X or Z. Isn't that 
something of a handicap!” 

“Not really,” I said. “I'm nota 
great reader these days.” 

“Well, thank you, sir,” he said. 
“You've been most helpful. Be 
sure to get a copy of our report 
when it comes out.” 

“Granted,” IT said. 

Hottowoop 


a a 


BLUE MOON 


Lines inspired by recent celestial 
phenomenon 


years have come and 


gone, 
Months of Sundays passed galore, 
Christmas has rolled n times 
on; 
I'm a Dutchman, for I saw 
Thoomeday piled on Kingdom Come, 
Grecian Kalends—history ; 
Fiymouth Hoe had heard Drake's 
Drum, 
Siwiss fleets lay at Wigan Quay. 


Look at what the cow jumped 
over, 

Rarer now than ten-leaf clover; 

No mere saucers fill the air, 

No pink elephants are there— 

Only Lunacy is loosed: 

Sine die’s come to roost! 
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Y mother wrote and said she 

was glad to hear of my new 
job. Was I looking forward to it? 
When did I begin! What time 
would I have to start? What time 
would I finish? How long would it 
take me to get there?’ What time 
would T have to get up? Was there 
anywhere near the office where I 
would be able to get a good hot 
lunch ? 

I wrote back and enclosed a 
time-table. 

Then my mother wrote and said 
that cight o'clock wasn't early 
enough to get up. I must have a 
good breakfast every morning and 
allow myself ten minutes after- 
wards just to sit quietly. I couldn't 
hope to be healthy if I started the 
day half-starved like my cousin 
Amy. My mother had never known 
anyone like my cousin Amy who 
was always ill with something or 
other. The last time my mother 
saw her she was going to have a sore 
throat and the time before that she 
was bitten by a horsefly right in 
front of my mother's nose. 

Were there any other girls in the 
office? Did I think I would like 
them? How old were they? Were 


SITUATION HALF FILLED 


they nice? Perhaps 1 would make a 
nice friend. What was the name of 
the man I would be working for! 

I wrote back and said I could 
tell her more about the staff when 
I actually started. The man I 
would be working for was called 
Brown. 

My mother wrote back and said 
what was Mr. Brown's first name! 
Where did he live? What did he 
look like? Was he nice’? How tall 
was he? How old was he? Was he 
married ! 

I wrote back and said he was 
married. 

My mother wrote and asked 
what holidays would I have? When 
would I get a rise? Was there a 
pension 

I wrote that I would have two 
weeks’ holiday, I didn't know about 
a rise and I didn’t think there 
would be a pension, 

My mother wrote that I must 
insist on a pension. I couldn't live 
without a pension. The firm would 
respect me if I showed I had a high 
regard for my capabilities. I was 
far too ready to take the line of least 
resistance and she was alarmingly 


reminded of my father’s cousin 


Alfred. She had never met Alfred, 
but he was the one who had a weak 
face in knickerbockers in the photo- 
graph that my father always tried 
to show people unless she headed 
him off. Alfred grew prize marrows 
and my mother was sick to death of 
them. Plenty of people on her side 
of the family had done things to be 
preud of and she never wanted to 
meet Alfred as long as she lived. His 
eyes were too close together. I must 
make it quite clear before I started 
that I had to have a pension. 

I wrote and said there was a 
pension. 

My mother wrote and said there 
wasn't. She knew there wasn’t. 
Had I forgotten that our house was 
on a fifty-nine year lease and that 
when it was up I would be seventy- 


four’ What did I think I was going 
to do then? Answer her that if | 
could, 


It wasn't as if my father were 
wealthy and could leave me thou- 
he wasn’t and he 
couldn't and he probably couldn't 
even if he could because if he could 
there'd be taxes and death duties and 
that would be that. Wouldn't it? 

I wrote and said it would. 
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As a delightful alternative to 
gin and squash, try Gordon's | 
Orange or Lemon Gin - they're 
different. Gordon's Orange 
and Lemon Gincan be enjoyed 
in many ways. Neat, they are 
delightful at any time. Mixed 
with Vermouth or Sherry they 
are excellent appetisers or | 
cocktails. As a cooling drink } 
they will be found refreshing 

and invigorating mixed with 
Tonic Water or Ginger Ale. 


big U.K. ONLY 


ordons 
ORANGE GIN 


LEMON GIN 
The Perject Pair 


We receive innumerable let- 
ters from grateful mothers 
whose babies were “difficult” 
until put on to Benger’s 
Food, They tell of broken 
nights, loss of weight, of 
foods tried without success. 
Benger's Food is unique in 
containing enzymee akin to 
these which perform the 


ery! 


miracle of haman digestion 
and can help your baby if 
its stomach is delicate. If 
you are in any doubt as to 
the right food please write 
to Benger's for a free copy 
of “The Mother and Her 
Child” complete compen- 
dium on babycraft. 


Benger’s Food 


and anyone wheee digestion ik owt of 


order, In tins from 
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TO THE GAEEN PEAS 


THEY DO DO You WELL 
AT THE 


CAVENDISH 


EASTBOURNE 


The cooks at the Cavendish are | 
past masters at getting round rationing 
difficulties. That's one reason why people 
in the know like to book well ahead 
Among others are the lovely position on 
the Grand Parade; the comfort and the 


service; and not least, the orchestra 
Maybe it's expensive, but you'll agree 
it's worth tt 


Owned by sled. Manager Churchman 
Telephone Eastbourne 1740 


IN YOUR MOMENT | 
OF REMEMBRANCE | 


Please 
Remember 


Poppy Day 
Sat. Nov. Il 


Issued by 
BRITISH LEGION, HAIG'S FUND 
PALL MALL, LONDON, SW! 
wader the War Charities At. 19) 


BORN 1820— 


still 
going 


strong 


Johnnie Walker 


Fine old Scotch Whisky 


NON-STOP 
WARMTH 


from your existing grate 


WITHOUT FIXTURE OR ALTERATION 
You need not have your fireplace taken out or 
altered—the Everburne can be adapted in a few 
minutes to fit most ordinary grates. 


WITHOUT DANGER 
As it shields the fire so that no cinders or sparks 
can fly out, the Everburne can be left on all 
Gay or night with perfect safety 


The Everburne is 

fan-shaped. fis 

neatly on to your 

five like a lid, and keeps it 
on all day of all night. 


WITHOUT WASTE 

The Everburne burns any solid fuel, however 
. This means you can save your good coal 

‘of the open fire you can enjoy when you lift 

off the Everburne 


66! = 


USED IN_A_ BACK. BOILER 


| 
} 
L | STANT HOT WATER, TOO! 


As shown Daily Mail ideal Home Exhibition 
1947/50 and B.LF. 


the Send for full details NOW 
EVERBURNE LTD. 


(Dept. K45), Harrogate, Yorkshire 


BRINGS 


ELECTRIC 
LIFTING 


TOTHE 


MILLION 


400 
600 IL 
1200 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLETS 


GEO. W. KING 


8.R.P. WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Leleviston 


A Solutton to the Present Problem 


The fauitiess choice. Harvey's world-famous Wines packed in Cases and 
delivered to your friends before Christmas, provided that orders are received 


nol later than December toth. 
CASE NUMBER ONE CASE NUMBER POUR 
t bottle Falanda Sherry < 
vieh 1 bottle Club, Amontillado 
bottle Brown Cap Port Old Tawny 18/6 
1 sreen Cap ne tawny 19/6 
Total Price 2.0.0 1 bottle Hunting Port 
CASE NUMBER TWO ‘ery superior tawny 22 
1 bottle Merienda Sherry Total Price 6. 3.0 3 
Pale medvem dry 18/6 
1 bottle White Cap Port 
full dry 19/- _ CASE NUMBER SIX 
1 bottle Sauternes Superidur 10/- RED AND WHITE BORDEAUX 
Total Price 2.0.0 1 bottle Médoc 7/- 
CASE NUMBER THREE 1 bottle St. Emition 9/- 
1 bottle Merienda Sherry t bottle Chéteau La Lagune 
Pale dry 18/6 bottle Graves Supérieur 
She 
old light tawny, special 20/- 1 bottle Chdteaa Baret 1947 1o/6 
Total Price 3. 0.0 Total Price 3. 0.0 
brings it home to you Carriage and Packing imciusive im mary Gast, 


We will send a list af all our SPRCIAL CHRISTMAS CASES, from @/- to 110)-, 
together with our current price list on receipt of a postcard with your name and address. 


BIG” CLEAR 


The ELEcTRIC’ receiver possesses 
Television's two most important features — a big 
picture and a clear picture that stays clear, giving 
pin-sharp definition throughout the whole per- 
formance. See it for yourself. Your local ‘ ENGusH 


From the CELLARS OF 


HARVEY 


Evectric’ dealer will arrange a demonstration. 
Write for illustrated leaflet to:- The ENGLISH 
Exectric Company Limited, (Television Dept., 

Q.13), Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 2 cng 


~ 


LONDON OFFICE, 40 King Street, 


S.W 1. Subssdiary C ot ae 
ranches al K tddewminster, Cardiff, Por's- 
mouth, Deoomport, Chall 
REFRIGERATORS * COOKERS - FOOD MIXERS | at Beattios of W 


PLATE WARMERS - WASHING MACHINES 
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By to HM The King, & Jewellers 


sprey 
From their wide range of leather goods, many of 


them designed and produced in their own factory, 
Asprey's offer this selection of attractive gifts. 


1. String box in pigskin, containing ball of string, 
and complete with scissors £4.100 

2. Ladies’ combined purse and Treasury- Pe case, 

in pigshin £2 16.9 

é 3. Library set in pigskin, fitted with fine quality 
9 stainless steel paper knife and shears £8.18.6 
Bi 4. Canasta set in scarlet morocco, gold tooled. 
5 2 packs and markers together with discard — 
£4.26 

Special canvas cloth, with all necessar) pockets, 

bound to match set £4.50 

5. Bridge set in pigskin, lined silk, containing 4 

packs and markers £5.2.6 


Also in crushed ecrase £4.7.6 


Write for thastrated list of Christmas gifs 
ASPREY AND COMPANY LIMITED 
165-169 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, Wt 


) 
\ 
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We believe that the Belling Streamline 
Electric Cooker is the finest in the world. 
eautiful in appearance and perfect in 
performance, it is in a class by itself. In 
operation it is comp'etely automatic, the 
extra large oven and all the boiling plates 
maintaining any desired heat. The oven is 
iluminated when the door is open, and 
cooking can be watched through the inner 
glass door without any fear of being spoilt. 
Your usual electrical shop or showroom will 
gladly give you details 


YOU CAN'T BEAT A 


MEDIEVAL FiRE 
an umpressive period design with realis- 

te effect of burning logs £21 Od 

ime. tax (with coal £19 1%. Id) 

Other Belling electric fires from 45/14 


ideal for the emall house or flat A 
a boon to mothers with very you eye 
Dries the wasting qu chly 
thoroughly. £11 195. Sd. ime. tae 


ditheulty write for leattet to 


Ask for details at your Plectrical Shop of Showroom, or if io any 


SELLING & CO. LIMITED, GRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
104 


FOR 


THE HOUSE OF 
DOLFI 


av TRE FAMOUS DISTILLERIE | 


ORANGE CURACAO * KUMMEL * KIRSCH 
CREME DE MENTHE * APRICOT, PEACH 
AND CHERRY BRANDIES * STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY AND OTHER FRUIT LIQUEURS. 


day & Lo. bed | Pall Mali. London, 5.W.1 
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‘How am I to tell 
which is a good antiseptic?’ 


‘Frankly, unless you are a 


bacteriologist, you can’t tell. 


But use the antiseptic you \ 
see your doctor use, or 
which he recommends, and 


you won’t be far wrong.’ 


‘DETTOL 


ANTISEPTIC & used by almost every doctor in 
Great Britain. In over 90°, of our hospitals and 
maternity homes ‘Dettol’ is in constant daily use 
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what they’ ve done 
with the ancestral 
draught? . 


They used to keep it in this 
bedroom. Always reminded 
me of sawing through a woman. 
I could almost fancy I see an 
* i % Aladdin Oil Radiator in 

the corner. It is, too. Someone 
must have told my uncle we're 


Burm for over 90 hours 
of steady, even warmth 
on one gallon of paraffin 
Smokeless, odour leas, 
safe Finished in 

cream of bronze, 

19. 


in the Twentieth century. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES 88 ALADDIN BUILDING, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 


RYVITA 


for GO! 


™ 


Cheese and Ryvita 
a wonderful every-day snack, 


Here's rye — the energy food — at its 
most delicious! Remember it's 

RYE fer vitality and Ryvita is all 

of the rye. Ryeita makes tasty foods 
tastier still—try Ryvita with cheese— 
creamed kipper — grilled bacon — 
meat extract — tomatoes — 

hard boiled eggs — pilchards — 
marmalade — jam — honey. 


SUPER 
VITALITY 


and how... 


How fit you used to feel! .. . and now .. .? Undue 
fatigue, depression, lack of energy often show that 
you need the seven essential vitamins and three 
minerals which ‘Supavite’ provides. The combination 
of minerals with vitamins in ‘Supavite’ is necessary 
to obtain the fullest nutritional value. Body, nerves 


and brain all benefit and resistance to infection is 
greatly increased. 


CAPSULES 
5/- per box for 15 days’ supply. 


TWO A DAY . 
provide full day of A, By, Br, Da Ps 


and pls Tron, Phos 
correct propernens and in aform the rysiem readily 


rr you shout yourself hoarse- 
90 Suck a 


Zubes Cough Mixture contain- 
omg the famous Zubes ingredi- 
ents, 1 /6d. and 2 9)d. bottle 


444. an loose ; & 1/- tins 
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Repel his advances by fitting Ingersoll High 
Security Locks tw all your doors. Today's burglar is not only 
@ thief—too often he is also a vicious destroyer. Don't take risks— 
take action! Fit Ingersoll Locks and feel secure. Ever» 
Insurance Company recommends them—the Police approve them— 
but burglars shun them! You should know more about the Ingersoll 
Lock and its unique Master-Key system—consult your Locksmith 
or write now for your free copy of “ Maximum Security.” 


TOO MANY PEOPLE ARE FITTING 


INGERSOLL Locks - {00 fate 


INGERSOLL SECURITY ADVISORY BUREAU 
3. INGERSOLL CORNER, RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX. 


ALDO 


LUB for 


CAPITAL 
letters! 


‘ Your friends will exclaim “ What capital letters ! what 
fluency! what style!” if you pen your thoughts on 
WALDORF CLUB the noteworthy notepaper. Its 
distinguished appearance will reflect your good taste, 
and its satin-smooth, non-greasy surface will enhance 
your style and speed your pen. WALDORF CLUB 
stationery is available in two colours, Ivory and Cobalt, 
and in two sizes. 

Obvtainable at all good stationery counters. 


ALWAYS ASK FOR “WALDORF CLUB” 


The Wotewortty Wotepaper! 


"Phone: BYRON 3456 (10 fines) | 


Hennessy Brandy is the heart of the grape 
It is distilled and matured in the heart 
of the famous Cognac vineyards. The happy 
blending of sunshine, soil, time and care 
has produced a brandy which is enjoyed 
in every country of the world. As a liqueur, 
as a beverage, as a safe and quick stinvulant, 


Hennessy Brandy is unequalled. 


Ls thine a the 


| | 
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The ceiling of 


the new House of Commons has 


been acoustically treated with 


FIBREGLASS 


TRADE MARK 


FIBREGLASS LTD RAVENHEAD ST 


HELENS LANCS. ST. HELENS 4224 


Lucozade 
The sparkling 


ket GLUCOSE drink 


“Sorry. line’s engaged!” 
.. and a customer is kept waiting 


{{. ) 
2 To help regain gth lost in fighting illness 1 All because your P.O. switchboard is cluttered 
ved or infection — you would give LUCOZADE. up with inter-departmental traffic. Shed this 
To tempt an unwilling ne 
appetite — there is no- > load at once by installing RELIANCE Loud 
thing better than 
~ LUCOZADE. And if speaking Telephones. A flick of a switch and your staff is at your 
you, yourself, are feeling 
SH 4 just a littl short of clbow and in touch with cach other. 
oe energy, somewhat tired, 
a glass of Think of the savings 
LUCOZADE! There. 
(\ A are moments when we all i time and telephone 


need this sparkling 

glucose drink, See 
your Chemist today 
about a supply of | 


Get | LUCOZADE, 
Lucozade 


it is so energising and palatable 


From Chemists 2/6 a bottle 
Phus bottle deposit 3d. (returnable) 


LUCOZADE LTD.. GT. WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


costs a RELIANCE in- 


stallation could be; then 


write for full details 


mentioning leaflet Q.6 


THE RELIANCE TELEPHONE COMPANY LTD. 


(4 subsidia Electree Co. Led) 
39-41, PARKER STREET, “KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Chancery 5341 (PBX) 


THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


L. 


| 

4 
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Another 
New Power Station 


T STOURPORT-ON-SEVERN, Worcestershire, stands 
A the fifth of British Electricity’s great post-war 
power plants. From Stourport, when completed, 
120,000 kilowatts of vitally needed electricity 
equal to over 160,000 horse-power — will flow 
into the national Grid. 


Steam at Red Heat 


Most of the turbo-alternators being installed in 
British Electricity’s new power stations are of two 
standard sizes — 30,000 and 60,000 kilowatts. 
The Stourport sets are designed for 60,000 kilowatts. 
Stourport is using steam at the exceptional pressure 
of 1,500 Ib — 4 of a ton — per sq in, and at a 
temperature of 1,050°F — a visible red heat! 


To supply Britain’s factories, farms and homes 
with all the power they need, British Electricity 
are building 38 new power stations and installing 
new plant in 43 existing stations. 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY 


from @ paintung Oy Unaries K.A., R.WS 


Ms 


treatment for 


RHEUMATISM 


Foll g the ful use in this country of Lantigen ‘ 8° 
for the treatment of catarrh and bronchitis, Lantigen *C* 
dissolved oral vaccine is now available to sufferersof rheumatism 
and allied disordurs, 

Lantigen token like ordinary medicine, stinwalates the 
production of artibodies for combating and neutralising the 
causative germ )oisons, thus treating these painful and dis- 
tressing complaiits at their source. 

Lantigen ‘C * costs 25.8 per bottle including purchase tax. 


Your chemist will gladly give you the descriptive Lantigen leaflet. 


Lantigen (England) Limuted, Bagshot, Surrey 


Staircase, and hall lighting — 
Heating and air conditioning plants 
‘Starting and stopping bells and hooters 
* Music While You Work’ programmes 


Washing Machines 


Illuminated signs and floodlighting equipment all 
applications where accurate time control is and for at 


There is a VERNER Time Switch 
for every purpose 


We also opr cralise in Billard Switches for sports re 


poms, Hour Meters 
for machine maintenance and costi Timers for ail types 
of industrial process aw St atches and Master Pendulum 


Clocks for laborawory testing and sion Ga for 
departments Write for full details end 


VEMMER. Time Switches Lid 


KINGSTON-6Y -PASS, NEW MALDEN. SURREY, Tel: MALden 2442 @ fines) 
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ROSS Belfast Ginger Ale 


Also Ross's Soda Water, Indian Tonic, Lemonade—as good as Ross’s Ginger Ale 


LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


7 MOTOR MOWER 
& MANUFACTURERS 
CHARLES H. PUGH LTD 


| CO . 
4 
SERVICE 
RAY. 
gladly arrange to service your a enosvence GARDENS, 
aN Atco Motor Mower during the LONDON, S.W.!. 
Winter months, so please con- 
tact him in good time. ay, 


ATCO MOTOR MOWERS - 
ATCO BOATIMPELLERS 
ATCO ACCESSORIES ATCO SERVICE 


ATCOSCYTHES 


4 CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
2 CK Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 9 


¥ 
+ No FAIL: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD = 
~} 


t d ALL-BRITISH ALL-ELECTRIC CYLINDER 
WATNEYS Sting 0 your =| DICTATION MACHINES 


lewemphone 


Winter ale; that natural 
pit 


SAWAVING STICK 


Pick -you-up, detcrous night- 
cap, and connoisseur's 

drink at all umes—-can be 
delivered to your door. 

Send £1! today for a carton 
of twelve nip bottles. Please 
include name of your 
nearest Railway Sation with 


ow 
port 


THE LETTERPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
WILLOW LANE 
MITCHAM JUNCTION SURREY 
Telephone 1667 


| 


as SUPPLIED TO GOVERNMENT 


(Esso) | 
| 
as 
¢ 4 | 
your name and address 
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MONSANTO 


A GRAND ‘onc’ 
WITH ICED WATER 


THE BASIS OFA 
PERFECT ‘SNORT’ 


accustomed reference to ‘expert British Craftsmanship.” > 
But . . . have you stopped to ask yourself . . . AS 
- 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Harry Rolls, general fore- 
man and chief colour-matcher in a 
London paint factory where he has 
worked for 53 years. Machines have 
replaced men on most paint processes, 
but a trained eye and skilled judgment 
will always be in demand for colour 
matching. Paint and Varnish are lead- 
ing items among our list of Exports,* 


But .. does craftsmanship mean only 
hand-craftsmanship? Consider the 
production of the pigments, plasti- 
cizers and other materials which 
are blended into paint. If there 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. 
widely varying application, they all conform to the highest 
standards of craftsmanship in chemical 
CHEMICALS 
Waterloo Piace, Londoa, 


has not been craftsmanship in their 
production also, then the skill of 
the paint maker and of the painter 
will surely be wasted. And if the 
finished article is to be a master- 
piece must there not be craftsman- 
shipateverystagr of its production ? 


Monsanto think so and they follow 
this rule in making chemicals for 
a long list of British industries. 
Monsanto plasticizers, preserva- 
tives and basic chemicals play an 
important part in the preparation 
of paints and finishes for goods of 
many kinds. 


of 


manufacture, 


LIMITED 


«The fi: 


day 


In that isda age which considered ballooning a 
hectic excitement, there was a genuine respect for 
quality. The Edwardians could certainly distinguish the 
excellent trom the merely good—and numbered Straight 
Cut cigarettes amongst the former. Today, these fine 
cigarettes offer you the same full measure of enjoyment. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


STRAIGHT CUT 


Cigarettes 20 for 


MADE BY LAMBERT & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE 
Branch of The Imperial Tohacte Company (of Great Brivain end Ireland), Lid. 
Weng Merchants $6.16 
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Te Berwmda: 
MEDIA Dec. 
BRITANNIC Jan. 
From Bermuda: 
PARTHIA Feb. agth 
a “sterling area” holiday 
in Bermuda. Travelling Cunard 
you are assured of real comfort, 
fine cuisine and thoughtful ser- 
vice Return direct by the 
Parthia of from New York by 
the Queens or any Cunard sailing. 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Soon 


Stock of 3 
million 
volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 


We BUY Books, too 


View NEW Record 
Columbte, Porlophene 
and all other motes 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard $660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


ier le 


YESTERDAY T 


12 bouteilles de 


BOTTLES 


patron 


c 
envoye 


LANDLORD 


Dubonnet 


DUBONNET 


hercher 


TO FETCH 


ar son 


OR 


HIS 


can assist you 


more miles per gallon, Setter 


de bonnes choses. | 


BARMAN, ALOVER oF GoopD THINGS 


Aujourd’hui, il commande un nouvel 


TODAY, HE 18 ORDERING NEW 


-envoi et il cherche un autre test, | 


| CONSIGNMENT AND HEIS LOOKING FOR A NEW BARMAN. | 


Dubonnet is a drink with a kick—but no sting in 
the tail. It fills you with the joy of living but never 
harms the liver. You serve it quite cold in a sherry 
glass — with or without gin — or as a long drink 
with ice and soda. Try a Dubonnet today. Better 
still, geta bottle from your wine merchant and 
foregather with some friends. 


DUBONNET 


does not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 


L. BOSE 4&4 CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 


EQUIPMENT 
22, 4, ALBERT EMBANKMENT 


Midway between Vaushall & Lambeth 
Tate Gallery. 
South Bank of Thames. 

TELA. REL. 


Send 
trated 
of comprehensive 
range of fittings 


J. DOWNHAM CO. LTD 


PEMBURY, KENT 
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see that its Seagers 


in the winter of 1825 the year Clorks | 
first started, ladies kept their onkles warm 
with o fur-trimmed skirt. 
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Don’t let these eyes... 


become these... 


An error of sight can spell catastrophe in the Pilot's job. indeed, 
inefficient eyes are always potentially dangerous—quite possibly 
to the work you do. So be sure that your eyes have proper care, 
give them plenty of rest, and all possible professional care— 
spectacles, if need be. For occasional eyestrain, and for any 
minor affections of the eye, use Optrex—and encourage all the 
family to do so, too. It is perfectly safe, for eyes of al/ ages 


Optrex eve onion 


E LOTION 


Meeps (jood (ompanv 


Up 
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4 
ladies wear Clarks | } 
\\\ 
A\\\ Write to Dept. SP, OXO Thames House, 
Queen Street Place, London, E.C4., for Free copy fi 
of the attractive smd mew OXO Cookery Book 
describing dozens of easy-to-make, tempting dishes. 
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It’s nowadays 


Nylon 


Party-time underwear every day — 
that’s nothing — just nylon, 


No ironing, no shrinking, no wearing thin — 
what of it t — it's nglon. 


No rubbing, no scrubbing, dry in the morning— 
well of course .. . we've eaid . . 


they’re made of nylon. 


and one additional winter (seue.  Bouverie Street. Londoa, E-C4— WEDNESDAY, November 
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